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JUANA DIAZ, SHOWING TENTS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 


PORTO RICO: OUR NEW COLONY 
BY PETER MAC QUEEN, M. A+ 


HEN we sailed into the bay and 
harbor of Ponce, South Porto 
Rico, in the middle of August, we 
might have been entering a busy American 
port. With the exception of the great 
cruiser “Columbia” and two heavy moni- 
tors, the scene was one of peace and enter- 
prising commerce. There were the Sierra 
like hills, as green and spring-like as 


*Mr. MacQueen, who represented an American maga- 
zine in the late Turko-Grecian War and the Armenian 
Massacres, has just returned from Porto Rico, after having 
been at the front through the entire war as special corres- 
pondent for “The National Magazine.” 


when first espied by Columbus and the 
romantic pioneers of Spain. Ponce and 
its Playa or harbor recall the name of the 
famed conqueror of Porto Rico, Don Juan 
de Ponce de Leon, who in 1508-9 began the 
colony and founded the town of Caparra 
in the North. 

We went to Ponce on the transport 
“Chester,” which carried 1300 men and 
200 mules—1500 in all. The men were the 
First New York Regiment of Volunteer 
Engineers, Col Eugene Griffin command- 
ing. This was the only full regiment of 
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Engineers in the American army. It con- 
tained 500 skilled mechanics, had _ repre- 
sentatives of twenty colleges; among its 
private soldiers were the son of Edison, 
the sons of half a dozen millionaires, an 
assemblyman from the New York legisla- 
ture, ten editors, twelve professional photo- 


selves to the solace of a “bum-boat.” The 
Porto Rican mariners were stalwart fei- 
lows and soon we were amid the fleet of 
great transports and war-ships. Men were 
being landed from the “Aransas”; mules 
were being lowered from the “Chester,” 
their aerial struggles adding to the general 

gayety of a war which 





“THE GOADING OF OXEN WITH SHARP STEEL POINTS IS 
SOMETHING THE NEW AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


WILL HAVE TO STOP.” 


graphers, one Russian Count and any 
amount of the most ingenious jacks in the 
world. 

“What are these strange-looking trees?” 
asked my friend as we stood on the deck 
of the. steamer going into the harbor. 
“They are the palms of the tropics, the 
queen-trees of Porto Rico,’ answered a 
correspondent. The natives came out in 
their barges, which the soldiers had dubbed 
“bum-boats,” and besought our suffrages. 
They spoke of their “bum-boats” with 
pride and evidently thought the adjective 
complimentary. 


We came off with the engineers and were * 


landed in small boats at the little pier in 
front of Gen. Miles’ headquarters, a fine 
building which had formerly been the Cus- 
tom House and Post Office. Horses were 
standing around a great, green tree on the 
wide street which breasts the sea; in the 
dark green waters of the Caribbean darkies 
were diving and swimming, their lithe 
backs gleaming like polished mahogany. 
After a few hours spent amid the rush of 
that army landing place, we betook our- 


seemed to be amusing 
to all concerned, with 
perhaps the exception 
of the Spanish soldiers, 
none of whom were in 
sight. 

Our new possession has 
some features quite un- 
like those of the conti- 
nent where we most of us 
‘ive. In estimating the 
things I saw and the peo- 
ple I met in Porto Rico, 
therefore, I continually 
had to think of the cir- 
cumstances under which 
the island has worked 
out its slow and painful 
advance. Upon the back 
of industry has been the 
whip and on the brain the fetters of 
superstition. Thus I was not at all 
shocked when upon returning from the sail 
on the bay, we walked along the streets 
where many of the children, boys and girls, 
six years old were lying in the mud or 
romping and playing as innocent of dress 
as those first foolish folk of Eden. Nor 
indeed did they seem to think life a bur- 
den, but they were evidently in good 
health and excellent spirits. 

The Port of Ponce is the tobacco and 
sugar mart for the whole of this part of 
the island. There are here many large 
warehouses, through the open windows of 
which we perceived hundreds of men, 
women and children stripping the tobacco 
and preparing it for the market. The Arm- 
strongs have large interests, there is a 
bank and a number of wholesale commis- 
sion houses. So that the Port of Ponce 
has quite a large population and some 
good streets. Up to the town the distance 
is two miles. There is no surface car line, but 
the remains of one is visible here and there, 
now overgrown and overthrown, forgotten 
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and lying an unwelcome shadow on the 
sun-dial of the past, as all invention and 
progress must be to the Spanish ideal. 

On the road to Ponce we found many 
pretty homes, set back in spacious lawns 
and almost hidden and tucked away among 
the brilliant foliage. Over the arched 
gates can be seen the crest of the family to 
which the Don belongs, and many of the 
escutcheons are beautifully carved. Be- 
tween these homes of the lords of the 
manor are stretches of sugar-cane, banana 
fields, immense cacti, and here and there 
the royal palm lifts its dishevelled head and 
sighs amid the fragrant breezes of the 
trade winds. On the roadside are the huts 
of poverty, thatched with palm leaves, 
where the kindly inhabitant goes share 
and share alike with his pigs, chickens and 
other fauna of the island. All the houses 
even of the very poorest are lifted on 
piles a foot or two above the ground, and 
underneath the houses a gentle zephyr is 
ever playing from the Caribbean sea, and 
in this solace and coolness the dog and 
cat and goat fraternize and luxuriate. 
There is not any land where the contrasts 
of wealth and poverty do not intrude like 
hateful and unbidden 
guests. This led Victor 
Hugo to say that the rich 
build their heavens out 
of the hells of the poor. 

But notonly is man un- 
kind to man, he is callous 
of the woes of beasts. It 
was from man’s treatment 
of the animals that I got 
my first shock. This was 
caused by the Porto Ri- 
cans who were goading 
the oxen who draw the 
heavy carts of rum and 
sugar to the market. The 
Americans were using 
these teams to trans- 
port their commissary 
supplies. We had not gone a mile toward 
the city before we came upon long trains 
of ox-teams. The drivers had goads 
tipped with sharp steel an inch and a half 
long. They thrust this cruel weapon into 
the oxen and then turn their hand until 
the poor beast bleeds. Sometimes the 


“THE 


back of the ox is raw. I saw flies. gath- 
ered around the gaping wound of one, and 
forgetting the rules of the truce seized the“ 
ruffian driver by the arm. By pantomime 
I made him understand that this goading 
would not be allowed by the new Ameri- 
can government. By the same token he 
gave me to understand that the Spaniards 
used their machetes for a goad, and he 
considered he was a great deal more hu- 
mane. There was no use trying meta- 
physics with this lad, so I asked him how 
much he would take for the goad. He 
mentioned a peso or an American dollar,— 
rather timidly I thought. When finally the 
protocol was agreed upon and he was in 
possession of a dollar while I held the 
goad he exclaimed with the delighted good 
nature of the tropican: “Viva Amereeka; 
bueno Americano; mucho bueno Ameri- 
cano dollar.” 

We noted the richness of the soil, and 
a few days after the Engineers landed, 
while they were digging a trench twenty 
feet deep I observed that they did not cut 
through the thickness of the alluvial soil. 
Anything will grow. Rice, sugar, coffee, 
bananas, lemons, figs, pomegranates red 





AERIAL STRUGGLES OF THE MULES.” 


as the lips of a senorita, blackberries dark 
as her eyes. The cattle in abundance feed 
healthfully on a thousand hills. The air is 
not very oppressive even in August, the 
worst month of the year. Mr. Hanna, the 
American consul from San Juan, told me 
that after a residence of fourteen years: in 
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the tropics he thought Porto Rico the 
garden of them all. The Porto Rican ne- 
groes are shrewder than ours, but one 
cannot help seeing that the nearer the 
full-blooded Spaniard you get the finer man 
you have. 

In one of these old manors on the Ponce 
road, lived a Spanish family, once rich, 
now poor, having lost the father. Dofia 
Julia Regnero y Roig had four sweet little 
cherubs of girls, and she was bringing 
them up in the true chivalry and ladyhood 
of old Castile. There was in our party a 
swashbuckling Kentucky colonel, who was 
restive and lost, as he had not killed a 
man for six months. He carried a Span- 
iard’s thumb as a mascot. He borrowed a 
rusty pistol, and I walked with him thirty 
miles back into the guerilla country in the 
vain attempt to get somebody to quarrel 
with him. The natives were all alarmed, and 
he could not pick a fight. Finally, coming 
home, he discharged his pistol at a dog 
twenty feet away. He missed it, to his 
great chagrin. Well, this roysterer had 
floated around for a boarding house and 
finally landed at the manor of Dojia Julia. 
The children, with the unerring instinct of 
childhood found out that he was perfectly 
harmless, and little “Juacquina’”’ used to 
climb his knee every night when they 
came to the coffee. The colonel said that 
everything he had belonged to his friends. 
He very seldom had much, so this state- 
ment was not so important as it looked. 
But he always had us to tea at Dojia Julia's 
and we enjoyed the quiet, peaceful home- 
life on the edge of horrid war. There was 
no angry word ever spoken, and when 
Dojia Julia chided, you could always see 
the gentle mother behind the disciplina- 
rian. 

It was a truly lovely home, with all the 
unbought grace of life in it. The Sefiora 
told me that her husband had been in the 
Custom House of Port of Ponce, that he 
died from yellow fever, that she was a 
Catholic, that she sent her children to the 
schools such as they were, that they learned 
nothing and that she had undertaken their 
education herself. She never expressed 
herself one way or the other about the 
American regime, but took every change 
of fortune with the serenity of a Roman 
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matron. Little Juacquina would break her 
doll and cry and coo in limpid Spanish ac- 
cents. The elder girls studied or helped 
the old duenna who served in the family. 
All this seemed truly ideal; and when Juac- 
quina was petting her little dog and croon- 
ing her little song: 

“Donde vas con manton de Manila? - 

Donde vas con vestido chine?” 

Bice: you going with that pretty 

veil? 

“Where go you with that gown so fair?” 

I thought this was a wonderfully civil- 
ized woman. She set a dinner of seven 
courses, finishing with ‘dulce,’ which is 
the name for anything sweet. Then, to 
my horror, this beautiful, motherly woman 
took out a packet of cigarettes and passed 
them around the table, herself lighting one 
and giving them to the only one of her 
daughters who was fourteen years old. 

The American army held three lines of 
march. The San Juan Road which they 
occupied for thirty miles toward Aibonito; 
then the road from Arroyo to Guayama 
and beyond the latter town three miles 
toward Cayey, this was forty miles from 
Ponce; the third line was the Adjuntas 
Road toward Utuado and Arecibo; there 
was also a western force under Gen. 
Schwan, which, numbering about 1,500 
regulars, left Yauco on August goth, de- 
feated a Spanish force of its own strength, 
at Hormigero on August roth, occupied 
Mayaguez August 11th, pursuing the ene- 
my it completely routed him while crossing 
the Rio Prieto, and by August 14th, when 
it received notice of the truce, had practi- 
cally cleaned out the whole western part 
of the island of Spanish forces. 

The trip to Adjuntas I made over the 
trails of the mountains where no soldiers 
had been. The Kentucky colonel was my 
ally. We forded ten streams and swam one, 
for the roads of the interior, except the 
main ones, are guiltless of bridges. It 
was a most delightful day, the sun so warm 
and bright, the cattle standing knee-deep 
in lush grass, the green farms glistening 
afar onthe hills, and the marks of 
cultivation running sheer up to the topmost 
peaks of the high mountains. They were 
truly perpendicular farms that we saw. In 
Scotland and the Alps you expect to get 




















above the vegetation line as you ascend. 
But here there is no change, for high on 
the mountains, 3,000 feet above the sea, 
we found the lime and the orange, the 
fig and the vine all in grateful abund- 
ance. The road wound in and out by 
precipice and crag; by fell and roaring tor- 
rent. 

The trail runs along the very summits of 
the hills. There are shacks and chalets 
every hundred yards. The people looked 
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plained how it was I did not die at Sib- 
oney. 

After I left the Yale I went ashore and 
was cut off from the supplies a man was 
supposed to take. I started for the front 
lines with only a good suit of clothes and a 
white starched collar. I had not gone past 
the hospitals when a man came out and 
stared at me. “Who are you?” he said. 
“Who are you?” I returned. “I’m an ar- 
tist,” he replied, “and I want to take a pic- 











ONE OF THE CYCLE CLUBS AT PONCE, PORTO RICO. 


more and more like Spaniards as we dipped 
farther into the ranges of the mountains. 
We noticed that the natives were somewhat 
suspicious, and sent a boy ahead of us from 
house to house. After fourteen hours’ 
wandering amid scenery unsurpassed even 
in the Tyrol, we blundered down the hills 
into the American camp at Adjuntas. 
There we could not make the people un- 
derstand that we were almost dead from 
hunger. I turned to an officer and asked 
him to help us. He looked at me and said: 
“Is this you? I thought you were dead in 
the fever hospital of Siboney.” After we 
had secured, through his kind offices, a 
good meal and a comfortable room, I ex- 





ture of a man who is not only going to cer- 
tain death, but who is at present the best 
dressed man in Cuba.” This started me in 
a train of thinking, which I kept up till I 
reached a battlefield. Here I found a ma- 
jor looking after the clothing the Ameri- 
cans had thrown away. He gave me a 
dead man’s hat and a living man’s shirt, 
and a lazy man’s leggings. I kept my own 
boots and trousers, and thus equipped 
came safely through the Santiago cam- 
paign, and now turned up at Adjuntas. 
The military road back to Ponce is a 
splendid bit of engineering. There had 
been several landslides, but we passed them 
in safety. At Adjuntas we hired horses for 
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the ride back. The Colonel selected the 
best looking nag. Mine looked all moth- 
eaten, but it could go, and at least it would 
not fall into the gulfs along the way. The 
Colonel’s horse was blind of one eye, lame 
of one leg, had the ring-hoof and the rick- 
etts. He swore a long, blue ribbon of 


Ohio Volunteers were encamped on this 
road. The boys did not enjoy the aboli- 
tion of the regimental hospital. Many a 
young fellow was well enough till he be- 
came homesick. Then when he was taken 
away from his regiment he became more 
sick. There were two hundred in Division 
Hospital at Guayama when I 





THE FIRST NEW YORK REGIMENT OF VOLUNTEER 


ENGINEERS GOING ASHORE. 


oaths. It was no use, we would never get 
to Ponce this way. A young soldier came 
up and asked me if F could help him get a 
horse. He wanted to go to Utuado, for he 
had a comrade there sick with typhoid, and 
though his regiment was mustered out yet 
he would stay and see the fellow through. 
He was in no hurry, if he got over the 
twenty miles in twenty-four hours. The 
Colonel was ready as usual to divide his 
last with a comrade. Would the weary 
soldier take his horse? .The soldier did; he 
went away, and I saw him no more. 

We got a new horse for the Colonel, but 
had to hire a lad to drive it and whip it 
up. The boy was very proud to be at- 
tached to an American party and told his 
companions as he passed the village green 
that he was “off to Ponce with los Ameri- 
canos.” 

The road to Cayey leading from Arroyo 
on the sea through Guayama was held by 
our soldiers for only about six miles in- 
land. The morning of the 13th of August 
General Brooke had advanced on the Span- 
ish trenches which were on a strong height. 
The cannon were planted, the fuse ignited, 
and things were going merrily when an 
aide staggered up to Brooke with a mes- 
sage of peace. “You drove too fast,” said 
Brooke, “youare here fifteen minutes before 
your time.” The Third Illinois and Fourth 


visited the camp September 
first. 

The troops along the San 
Juan road under General 
Ernst had advanced and were 
in battle array in front of 
Aibonito when peace came. 
The object was for Brooke to 
throw his force across the 
military road at Cayey, and 
effect’ a junction with Ernst 
and Wilson when the latter 
should have taken Aibonito. 
At both places the Spaniards 
were well entrenched and had the range 
of the road up which our men would 
have had to charge. As I looked at the 


Spaniards digging like bees, and saw them 
watching us with the care of trained sol- 


diers, I was glad to see the dawn of peace. 
Our lads would have taken those hills, but 
the sacrifice would have been great. At 
Coamo there had been a skirmish and some 
dozen Spaniards had been killed and about 
one hundred and fifty taken prisoner. The 
thermal baths at Ponce are good, but those 
at Coamo are superb. You might be at 
Leuk, not to mention Wiesbaden. A 
sturdy black Porto Rican was lying in the 
grass near the baths and I thought he 
might be a wounded Spaniard. But on go- 
ing nearer a crowd gathered. When I 
looked at them as if asking what was 
wrong they put their fingers in their 
mouths, laughed and said: “ron,” “rum.” 
So General Miles had all the rum shops 
closed, both at Coamo and Ponce. Our 
boys were getting a hold of “ron,” and it 
was getting a hold on them. But the lads 
were always genial, and every soldier 
would share his blanket with you or halve 
his last hardtack, or empty his canteen for 
your benefit. Perhaps there never was an 
army that had such good comradeship. 
The boys would chaffer one another; the 
Third Illinois boys as we passed them on 
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the road said they had been busy since the 
peace. When we enquired what they had 
been doing, they replied: “Oh, dodging 
bullets from the Fourth Ohio.” They told 
us farther that the Fourth Ohio had killed 
in the campaign up to date, one horse, two 
dogs, one Porto Rican woman, fifty goats 
and one man of the Third Illinois. So the 
jokes went round. 

The city of Ponce is next to San Juan 
in importance. It has with its outskirts, a 
population of fifty thousand. Not a bad 
sort of place to live, nestled at the foot of 
the foot-hills, the sea breezes playing across 
the sun-burnt face of it, and the great roads 
leading away into the fertile valleys that 
lie fold on fold till you get to Aibonito or 
Adjuntas, The country on toward Arroyo 
and Guayama is the same—nature bursting 
into freshets of vegetation, sunshine and 
shadow dancing hand in hand through a 
perpetual springtime. 

In Ponce you have good streets, imper- 
fect sanitation, though not so bad as it 
might be, a splendid chance for pure city 
water by the aqueduct running in from 


a Poon satin cua 





the mountains, and some fine buildings. 
Among the latter are the Theatre, the Asy- 
lum for Women, the Hospital, and the Na- 
tional Guard Building. There is also some 
excellent society in the southern towns, 
such as the MacFarlands, the large plant- 
ers at Guayama, where the troops had to 
guard thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
sugar and rum; the Armstrongs of Ponce; 
and Mr. Robert Graham, the rich and be- 
nevolent manufacturer of the same city. 
There are clubs and many bicyclists. At 
the reception given to General Miles by the 
citizens our young American officers were 
bewildered by beauty, “and bright the 
lamps hung o’er fair women and brave 
men.” The Porto Ricans have taken very 
quickly and kindly to American occupa- 
tion. Some have been so quick in chang- 
ing that their conversion may be doubted. 
For instance, the editor of “La Nueva 
Era,” -a daily which in two scraggy leaves 
purports to be a “journal of news, travel, 
science, literature and freedom,” was only 
a few weeks ago raving at the “American 
Pigs;’”’ while now he luxuriates under the 


“THE MINERAL SPRINGS AT PONCE MAY MAKE IT A COMING HEALTH RESORT.” 
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eagle’s zgis and writes eulogies upon Ben- 
jamin Franklin, George Washington and 
William McKinley. Nor is he alone in his 
devotion to the American idea. The small 
boy curses his neighbor by calling him 
“un Espafiol,” and treats you with disdain 
if you suggest that he is simply a poor 
Porto Rican. “No, no,” he says, pointing 
at himself, “No, Espafiol, Porto-Rican 
Americano.” His motives are not, how- 
ever, always of the sincerest, for the boys 
have learned a trick of saying to the pass- 
ing Yankee, “Viva America,” and then put- 
ting up the forefinger with this half asked 
question, “one cent?” Will you give him 
a cent for his patriotism? You think he 
needs some more lessons in that great 
passion. The Americans are at their old 
business of spoiling the natives. They are 
paying two or three prices and no end of 
tips. 

After a walk in the Plaza and through 
the shops, where the soldiers are buying 
curiosities with the same avidity which 
their mothers, sisters and sweethearts dis- 
play at the same amusing and expensive 
pastime in Paris, it was good to get back 
to the hotel Washington, which is also the 
café Colon.. It did not take the wise land- 
lord long to find out that American his- 
tory presented great names as well as that 
of Spain. Accordingly, somewhere between 
the first.and the middle of August, the place 
which had: honored Columbus so long, put 
his name over the beer. department; but 





SOLDIERS LINING UP FOR COFFEE, 





upstairs where the well-paying American 
took his meals by day and fought mosqui- 
toes at night, no name was good enough 
save that of the father of American liber- 
ties. The Sefior who kept the hotel Wash- 
ington was a combination of shrewdness, 
cordiality, selfishness and deceit. He was 
a walking wine-cask, and no doubt the 
Sefiora had to have a long chapter of pa- 
tience. Besides the ordinary Porto Rican 
waiters, who smoke cigarettes while they 
bring your food, and never think of bring- 
ing you anything you do not definitely ask 
for, there was a little tot of a girl ten years 
old, and a black nigger Fernando, who had 
lived in New York and now acted as in- 
terpreter. Fernando was an awkward boy, 
never smiled, and lied unceasingly like a 
tombstone. In addition to those precious 
characters there were in the hotel as pets, 
a dog, a rooster, who thought the sun rose 
to hear him crow, a weasel, two ring-doves, 
a parrot, a mocking bird and several other 
of the fauna of the island. 

The place was crowded with American 
officers, and Mr. Hanna, the American con- 
sul of San Juan, was also there. It was 
hard to get a room. But at last we fixed 
on one with no mosquito netting. Fernan- 
do declared there were no mosquitoes in 
Porto Rico. I had retired about ten min- 
utes when my head was swelled as big as 
that of any second-lieutenant in the army. 
Next day I took young Fernando by the 
throat, “You young villain, you said there 
were no mosquitoes here. 
Look at my face. I am 
thirsting for blood.” Fer- 
nando turned up_ the 
whites of his eyes in wild 
surprise. He looked at 
the blotches and then said 
very calmly and solemn- 
ly: “Them ain’t moth- 
quitoths boss, them’s 
fleas.’ When we went 
away for a few days, we 
made arrangements with 
Fernando to keep our 
room for us. On our re- 
turn I learned from a cor- 
respondent that two and 
three people had been put 
in it every night. I then 
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“PURE WATER IS OBTAINED BY RUNNING AQUEDUCTS FROM THE MOUNTAINS.” 


asked Fernandoif he had ‘kept the room. “Ci 
Sefior; your room’s just there right where 
‘you left it; it’s in just the thame place.” 
Fernando was not easy to beat. We rallied 
him on the household pets and asked what 
use a weasel was. “O, he’s very useful, 
Sefior, he killed a chicken yesterday.” 

While the Porto Ricans display their 
share of worldly wisdom, and the Span- 
iards are little better, there are instances 
where the true man speaks. Thus in speak- 
ing with a leading merchant of Ponce I 
asked him if the people were really so de- 
lighted with the new régime. “Well; 
frankly no,” he replied, “the mass will wel- 
come any change, but it is quite a question 
whether we shall gain by annexation to 
the United States. I have lived in Amer- 
ica. Now the Spaniards taxed us heavily, 
but when they got their money they went 
off and let us alone. The custom house 
officers stole nearly everything from the 
government. But then we have yet to see 
how the American custom-house officers 
will act. Spain knew us and we knew 
Spain; there were few complaints. The 
church tax was not heavy and I never went 
to service. We do not want the negroes 
enfranchised till they are better educated. 
Then the money question is going to be 


bad for many of us here. We shall suffer 
dreadfully if the American government 
makes our dollars worth only fifty cents.” 
The man who uttered these words is a 
highly respected citizen, speaks English 
well, and understands America as well as 
Spain. 

While we were looking over the town we 
came upon the jail where there are about 
one hundred and sixty Spanish prisoners. 
Many of these men were selling their chev- 
rons and buttons and other marks of rank 
with an alacrity worthy of a better cause. 
One of our party, however, experienced a 
chill when upon asking one of the prison- 
ers how much he would sell his chevrons 
for he got this reply, “No, por el dinero en 
globo.” “Not for all the money on earth.” 

There spoke the true spirit of Spain. 
The Spain which sent armies to Jerusalem, 
patronized Columbus, conquered the half 
of America with a handful of men—that 
Spain with all her black tragedies never 
sold her chevrons. Let us be merciful to a 
fallen foe; at least, let us be truthful. 
Thank God Spain’s power in this hemi- 
sphere is crushed. Yet there was chivalry 
in the old régime. We can afford to be 


magnanimous now; he who bends above 
the fallen forever stands erect. 








THE FAMOUS “HOUSE IN THE woop,” NEAR THE HAGUE, ONE OF THE ROYAL PALACES. 
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THE GIRL QUEEN AND HER CORONATION 
BY WINSLOW BATES 


T is not everyone who at eighteen comes 
into the inheritance of a kingdom. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria did in 1837, 

when she came ofage, butsuch good fortune 
is not something that can be counted on in 
the life of the average young girl. They 
are the great exceptions of the century, the 
sort of a thing that for the nonce holds 
completely the world’s interest, because it 
is always a fascinating spectacle when 
honor, royalty and responsibility go hand 
in hand with youth. 

It is she whom Holland for so many 
years has affectionately termed “our little 
Queen,” that has most recently assumed 
the sovereignty of a kingdom. And a re- 
markably prosperous little kingdom it is, 
with an importance in European affairs al- 
together out of proportion to its size. 
Sleek, fat, well-fed and fabulously washed- 
up country that it is, yet its area is less 
than a third of what Pennsylvania can 
claim, while its population is only about 


three times that of New York City. But 
great colonial possessions scattered over 
the length and breadth of the earth’s sur- 
face, in size nearly twice as large as the 
German Empire, and with rich resources 
beyond the average, are the secret 
of Holland’s greatness; and the thirty 
millions of contented people who 
dwell therein are the loyal subjects over 
which the girl Queen, Wilhelmina, has 
accepted the right to rule. 


HOLLAND’S REJOICING. 


The festivities and functions incident to 
the enthronement began on August 3ist, 
the date of the Queen’s birthday, and con- 
tinued until September 6th, when she was 
crowned. It was a merry week for the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and had those 
who are prone to call the Hollanders a cold 
and emotionless people, been present, a re- 
versal of their opinion would have been 
necessary. All that staid little Dutch coun- 
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try, from the most dignified court official 
down to most lowly peasant, forgot for 
the time that there was anything other than 
gladness in the world and allowed their 
hearts to grow large and joyous over the 
occasion. 

The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in 
the royal palace at The Hague, and as 





FROM A PAINTING. 


there is but little pomp in the soul of the 
true Hollander, the event, beyond the usual 
court observances, was not made much of. 
Indeed, the world has just learned that 
shortly previous to this birthday, an at- 
tempt at assassination, like that which 
more recently has left Austria without an 
Empress, was attempted while the girl 


THE GIRL WHO RULES A KINGDOM OF FORTY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE, 
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Queen was driving from one royal palace 
to another, but the bullet missed its mark 
and struck instead the cheek of a lady at- 
tendant. In view of the coming festivities 
this outrage was kept a profound secret, 
although it must needs have been a trying 
remembrance at the birthday banquet. 
Ignorant of all this, however, the people at 
large were withholding their greatest out- 
bursts of loyal manifestation until Septem- 
ber 5th when Wilhelmina and her mother 
started in company with an imposing mili- 
tary escort for Amsterdam. In the in- 
terim, however, you may be very sure that 
all the Dutch cities 
were in gala attire and 
that the lowlands cele- 
brated the epoch after 
the manner of the 
sturdy, whole-hearted 
country folk that they 
are. While the bright 
colors of the Nether- 
lands waved from ev- 
ery windmill, and little 
Holland, picturesque 
to the last degree, as 
all the world knows, 
out-picturesqued itself 
as never before. It is 
said even that the 
tail of every stabled 
cow throughout the 
kingdom was tied up 
with knots and bows 
of brilliant ribbon. 
Yes, it was all very 
fine, so much so, that 
afacetious friend wrote 
while present at the events, “Really, it beats 
the Dutch.” 


THE PROCESSIONAL. 


The morning dawn of the sixth broke to 
the accompaniment of a salute of a hun- 
dred and one guns, while from the towers 
of Amsterdam’s five great churches the 
trumpeters sounded forth over the city be- 
low a majestic chorale. And so quite the 
greatest day of the century for all Holland 
was heralded in the land. 

At an early hour old Amsterdam was 
very much awake. From every nook and 
corner of the ancient city hastened its 





THE QUEEN’S MOTHER. 
Until recently the Queen Regent of the Netherlands. 


inhabitants to the thoroughfares along 
which the royal procession would move 
en route to the Nieuwekerk or New 
Church (a misnomer, seeing it is four hun- 
dred years old) where the ceremony of the 
coronation was to occur. The princely 
families of Saxe-Weimar and Wied, form- 
ing the advance guard of the procession, 
were the first to appear, the cavalcade mov- 
ing slowly and stately through the dense 
throngs that lined the way. Immediately 
following them came the queen mother in 
a state coach which was surmounted by a 
gilt royal crown upon a crimson cushion. 
The cheers with which 
she was received— 
she, who until this day 
had ruled as regent 


of the Netherland 
kingdom for eight 
years and ruled it 


well—was out-volumed 
only by the ovation 
that rent the air when 
presently, preceded by 
heralds in gorgeous 
antique costumes, and 
surrounded by all that 
splendor which is 
alone possible to a 
royal retinue, camethe 
central figure of this 
imposing function, 
Wilhelmina, the erst- 
while “little Queen,” 
now about to become 
at once a woman and 
the sovereign of a na- 
tion. On her head was 
a diadem of diamonds, crown shaped. 
Her robe was of white silk, with a long 
train, under a mantle of red velvet, on 
which the lions of Nassau were displayed 
in gold embroidery. The mantle was bor- 
dered with ermine. The sword of state was 
carried before the queen by a general. Her 
Majesty carried herself with grace and forti- 
tude, but her blanched. cheeks were evi- 
dence of the profound emotion inspired by 
the greatness of the occasion. 

The thunderous acclamations and loyal 
cheers that greeted the Queen became 
more sustained in utterance and louder in 
volume as her majesty approached the 























church, and to the man of the world who 
is in the habit of “taking in” all such occa- 
sions, was comparable only to what Queen 
Victoria heard at the time of her Jubilee. 
The church interior, a vision splendid of 
drapery, banners and palms, had in the 
meantime been crowded to its very walls 
with brilliantly robed ladies, uniformed 
civil and military 
officials, naval of- 
ficers, and mem- 
bers of the dip- 
lomatic corps. The 
throne, with its 
regal velvets, to- 
gether with the 
crown, orb, scep- 
tre and_ sword, 
were placed in 
front of the chan- 
cel. Members of 
the royal families 
were gathered on 
the right of the 
throne while to 
the left were the 
Indian princes 
fromthe great 
Dutch posses- 
sions, 


THE CORONATION, 


At the entrance 
of the Queen, the 
huge assembly 
arose as one per- 
son and remained 
standing while 
Wilhelmina, es- 
corted by a train 
of generals, en- 
tered the edifice 
to the strains of 
“Wilhelmina, Van 
Nassauwe,” sang 
by a choir composed of Holland’s great- 
est artists. Moving forward through the 
aisle in her state robes she bowed from 
side to side until she reached the throne. 
Here she seated herself for a moment and 
then arose and in a clear and perfectly pos- 
sessed voice made her first public utterance 
as queen. 

“Gentlemen of the States-General: Since 








QUEEN WILHELMINA IN THE NATIONAL 
DUTCH COSTUME, 
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the death of my lamented father and until 
I have completed my eighteenth year the 
Government has been in the hands of my 


mother. I have now assumed the Govern- 
ment, and I have issued a proclamation to 
my well-beloved people. The hour has 
now arrived when, amid the faithful States- 
General, and invoking the holy name of 
God, I shall 
pledge myself to 
the people of the 
Netherlands, to 
maintain their 
rights and privi- 
leges. On this 
day I draw more 
closely the solemn 
tie existing be- 
tween myself and 
my people. The 
very ancient un- 
ion of the Nether- 
lands and of the 
House of Orange 
is confirmed 
afresh. Beautiful 
is my vocation. 
Beautiful is. my 
task. I am hap- 
py and grateful to 
be able to govern 
the Netherlands’ 
people, a nation 
small in numbers, 
but great in. vir- 
tue of its strength 
of character; I es- 
teem it a privilege 
and a_ pleasing 
duty to devote all 
my strengthto the 


prosperity and 
welfare of our 
fatherland. The 


House of Orange 
can never, yea never, do enough for the 
Netherlands. I need your support and co- 
Speration, and I am convinced you will 
lend me these in order that we may be able 
to work together for the honor and pros- 
perity of the Netherlands’ people. May this 
be the aim of our life, and may God bless 
you and my labors for the salvation ofthe 
Netherlands.” 
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Following this address came the usual 
oath of office in which a sovereign pledges 
to uphold the constitution, defend the in- 
dependence of the country, protect the lib- 
erty of her subjects, and do a great many 
other things, some of which in a large 
number of royal cases are left sadly undone 
but very few of which you may be sure will 
be neglected by so promising a ruler as 
the new Queen. 

This oath, followed by the enthronization 
at the hands of the States-General, com- 
pleted the investiture. It was a momentous 
occasion made doubly solemn and signifi- 
cant by the youth and sex of the monarch. 
With such deep and earnest sincerity did 
the young girl take upon herself the care 
of a kingdom, and so impressive were her 
words that there were few present whose 
eyes were not dimmed by tears. But hearts 
are human and silence is not for long. Ut- 
terance cannot be suppressed when the 
world is moved deeply. So at the end of 
the ceremonies, a great shout of “Long 
live the Queen,” broke out and was thrice 
repeated with all the might and meaning 
that the Hollanders when moved to action, 
are capable of, and six thousand white car- 
rier pigeons were released as Wilhelmina 
left the church, fluttering off to their vari- 
ous homes as messengers, proclaiming 
throughout the kingdom that a new sov- 
ereign reigns. 

Thus it was, the Dutch people will tell 
you, “we crowned our little girl Queen of 
the Netherlands.” The Fatherland to do 
honor to the occasion turned itself into a 
hierarchy of happiness and monarchy of 
merriment. And the smile that then 
brightened the Dutch faces hasn’t quite 
faded away yet. 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 


It was about six o’clock on the thirty- 
first of August, 1880, that the report of a 
cannon in the barracks at the Hague, an- 
nounced to the world that an heir to the 
throne of the Netherlands had been born. 
The glad tidings clicked over the wires to 
every crowned head in Europe. The 
Hague bedecked itself in holiday attire the 
same as it did recently at the coronation, 
and grand illuminations lit up the land; 
while the sedate old burgher who kept the 


official books dipped his pen calmly into 
the ink-well and entered on the city regis- 
ter as a new birth, the name of “Wilhel- 
mina Helena Paulina Maria.” The birth 
of this little Princess was an event of pro- 
found importance, as the ruthless hand of 
death had caused break after break in the 
House of Orange, and the question as to 
the succession to the throne was becoming 
indeed a perplexing problem. The father 
to this princess, King William the Third, 
the last male member of the House of Or- 
ange and a ruler not entirely exemplary in 
every way, died in 1890, from which date 
to the present coronation, his wife Emma, 
as Queen Regent, has had a two-fold task 
of a magnitude such as a woman is seldom 
called upon to bear. With what success 
she has held the reins of government and 
educated her daughter to become a Queen, 
the world by this time knows quite well. 
For the heritage which the Queen Mother 
passed to her daughter on the day of coro- 
nation was greater by far than the one she 
received from the departed king, her hus- 
band. It is not strange, then, that the 
prayer of the Fatherland to-day is that 
Holland may be as happy and as prosper- 
ous under the young Queen’s reign as it 
was under that of her mother’s. 


THE QUEEN’S YOUTH. 


It is now something of an old story how 
Wilhelmina passed through the day of her 
youth, For a long time she has been at 
once both a conspicuous and a fascinating 
personality among the royalties of Europe, 
and in consequence her life so far has not 
been left unsung. We know, for instance, 
that in all her eighteen years there has 
probably never been a day in which she 
would not have gladly exchanged her royal 
lot for that of some ordinary little Dutch 
girl. Were you to ask her why, she would 
tell you that it is no fun to be a princess 
with the prospect of being a queen ahead 
of you. She has had to study long and 
laboriously—not alone on the usual lessons 
of youth but upon many subjects which do 
not generally come within the range of a 
girl of her years—political economy, for 
example, the national constitution, and the 
legal relation of Royalty to the State. She 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT AMSTERDAM, 


The Queen stays here only one week in the year, and then to hold open court for the people. 


has had no brothers or sisters, and play- 
mates have been sadly wanting. Privileges 
and pleasures that would belong naturally 
to every other child have been denied her 
because of the certain ‘amount of seclusion 
necessary to keep her away from the reach 
of partisan influences and court intrigues, 
until, at least, she was old enough to act 
upon her own judgment. Despite, how- 
ever, all these restrictions, Wilhelmina has 
grown up to be a wonderfully right-minded 
and well-balanced girl. What beauty she 
possesses we may learn in a nutshell from 
a recent quotation from the American 
press, which although a bit irreverent is 
all that is characteristic: ‘Wilhelmina is 
a member of the House of Orange, but per- 
sonally she is a ‘peach.’ ” 

Her very retirement has made it possible 
for her to be the recipient of an unusually 
complete and comprehensive education. 
She knows four or five languages besides 
her own, and of these English is her fa- 
vorite, a language which she both reads 
and speaks with pronounced accuracy. The 
routine of the day which previous to her 
coronation she lived with the utmost reg- 





ularity, is an interesting one. She rose at 
seven the year round, breakfasted at eight 
and at nine promptly commenced her les- 
sons. At half past eleven she went to drive 
in an open carriage, regardless of the 
weather. A luncheon with her mother at 
half past twelve was followed by another 
short drive, this time with the queen re- | 
gent or by one of her governesses. On 
her return lessons occupied her attention 
once more until four o’clock, after which 
time she was free to amuse herself at will 
until half past six, when dinner was served. 
At ten o’clock each night the little queen 
was in bed as regularly as she was out of it” 
the next morning at seven. 

And so the girl grew up in grace and 
goodness with the result that no queen in 
the wide world enjoys a more devoted rev- 
erence than is felt for this young sovereign 
whose education has been one to fit her to 
rule with justice, prudence, and wisdom— 
an education watched over constantly by 
her mother, who has kept her child pure 
and true in heart, simple in her tastes, ten- 
der in her sympathies, and wise beyond her 
years in considering questions of state and 
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what involve human progress and pros- 
perity. 


THE ANECDOTAL SIDE OF THE QUEEN. 


As might very well be expected, the 
world is rife to-day with little characteris- 
tic stories told about Wilhelmina at differ- 
ent periods of her life. Some may be fic- 
tion, some fact, certainly they are all harm- 
less, and none of them without interest. 
The following few, even if they have been 
read before, are worthy of a second hear- 
ing. 

When Wilhelmina was in the day of her 
extreme youth it was with difficulty that 
her mother could suppress in her a very 
natural desire on the little girl’s part to 
lord it over her playmates. She was con- 
tinually wanting to head everything and be 
the “leading lady” in every pastime. One 
day after an unusually stern reproof from 
her mother, the little queen while playing 
with some court children was noticed 
‘standing away from the rest and not mo- 
nopolizing the prominent role as _ usual. 
The occasion so greatly pleased the queen 
mother that she went up to her daughter 
and asked her what they were playing. 

“The Fall of Man,” was the reply. 

“And who is that little boy over there?” 
asked her mother. 

“He is Adam.” 

“And who is the little girl?” 

“She is Eve.” 

“And then who are you?” 

“Oh, I’m God.” 


* * * 


Wilhelmina had been queen scarcely six 
months after the death of her father when 
one morning, at the most unreasonable 
hour of five, she left her room and knocked 
with importance at the door of the queen 
regent’s chamber. 

“Who is there?” asked the mother. 

“The Queen of the Netherlands,” was 
the grandiloquent reply. 

“Oh!” said the queen regent, “I’m afraid 
I cannot receive the queen with proper dig- 
nity so early in the morning.” 

“But it’s only your little girl, mamma,” 
was the now somewhat humble rejoinder. 

“Then she may come in.” 


Once when she had been refractory to 
a considerable degree and had been 
scolded and reprimanded severely by her 
mother and her teachers, she ran away 
with grand hauteur saying: “I shall go 
right out on the balcony and proclaim to 
the Dutch people how badly I am 
treated.” 

a 

After one of her birthday celebrations 
she returned home weary with the contin- 
ued bows she had made in response to the 
enthusiastic salutations of the loyal Hol- 
landers. She brought out all the inhabi- 
tants of her Doll-land, set the sovereign of 
them in their midst, and made her bow and 
bow and bow till the headgear of the 
waxen creature was sadly disarranged. 
“Now,” said Wilhelmina, “you shall sit in 
a carriage and bow til) your back aches, 
and see how you like being a Queen!” 


* * * 


Once when she was very ill in bed, a high 
official, corresponding to the Prime Minis- 
ter in England, called upon her and asked 
solicitously: f 

“T trust our little Wilhelmina will speed- 
ily be well again.” 

The child, assuming a stern, dictatorial 
expression replied, reprovingly: 

“To you I am the Queen, to my mother 
only am I ‘little Wilhelmina.’ ” 


* * * 


As a last anecdote, we recall the occasion 
when two of the court children were miss- 
ing one day and grave fears were enter- 
tained as to the probability of their having 
been kidnapped. A prolonged and careful 
search resulted in finding no traces of them, 
and two attendants were arrested as sus- 
picious characters. On further inquiry it 
was learned that these two children were 
last seen playing with the little queen the 
previous day. On questioning her as to 
their whereabouts, she said they were 
locked up in an old cellar that could be 
reached from the courtyard. It seemed 
they had refused to do her bidding, and so 
exercising her prerogative as chief execu- 
tive of the kingdom she had imprisoned 
them for rebellion. 















































ALFALFA HAYING: 


THE “‘GO-DEVIL” APPROACHING THE STACK. 


THE GREAT HARVESTS OF THE WEST 
BY NORMAN C. YOUNG 


HE Talmud, which is a quaint old 

book of Jewish laws and traditions, 

declares that in the beginning of cre- 
ation wheat was a very large fruit (a single 
grain would satisfy a man’s hunger), but that 
each year since the primeval dawn, propor- 
tionately with the sin of humanity, its size 
diminished till in the time of David each 
grain was the size of a hen’s egg, and that 
succeeding years of evil-doing have re- 
duced it to the tiny seed of the present 
generation. But the balance of nature 
must be preserved; so for the loss in size 
the world squares accounts to-day by a 
compensating gain of quantity. 

Up to within the last year this gain in 
quantity, however, has not been all it 
should be. Crops have suffered dis- 
astrously from untoward agricultural 
weather; hence, “hard times.” For when 
the “breadstuffs” of a land fail, the welfare 


of the people is shaken at its very founda- 
tion. Some writer has called the harvest 
“Nature’s bank dividends,” and it truly is 
the basis of all dividends. After the stress 
incident to a period of grave financial un- 
rest brought to a climax at last by the still 
greater unrest of the late war, it is now the 
wealth of the harvest field that is solving the 
weighty and vexatious problems which for 
the past few years have been puzzling 
philosophers and politicians alike. The 
first glimpse of dawn in the commercial 
realm has somewhat reversed the natural 
order of things. It is from the West in- 
stead of the East that the morn of better 
times appears. 

The great harvests of the West are now 
the topic uppermost in the business world, 
and stocks and mercantile markets have 
been quick to respond to this prospect of 
good times that seems finally to have be- 
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come no longer a will o’ the wisp but a 
thing of fairly assured certainty. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE HARVEST FIELD. 


To those who have ever worked in a 
wheat field, it is not difficult to arouse po- 
etic fancy in recalling the scene. The 
golden straw seems freighted with the fra- 
grance of rich autumn. The scorching 
rays of noonday sun and the refreshing 
shade of the shock where the water jug 
nestles; the buzz of the reaper in its te 
deum of praise; the prickling stubble and 
fleeing gopher; the birds circling on wing 
in their playful spirit; the typical harvest- 
hand “binding his station” or capping the 
shock to keep out the threatening rain—all 
this is the picture. 

Then husking corn in the snapping cold 
months to come, with the ever hungry 
horses to keep the driver’s voice in tune. 
All this may be too crass to be poetic, but 
it is the one great jubilee of the western 
farmers and laurels from the golden sheaf 
are truly his own. Lowell write in a burst 


thetic and wholesome admiration as that 
of a field? Jules Breton’s “Reapers” and 
Dupre’s “The Hay Harvest” has a fasci- 
uation alike for critic, connoiseur and 
novice, and breathes the real and pulsating 
life. All these great paintings have their 
setting in a field, and so with many of the 
masterpieces. One who has never felt the 
warm, gentle breath of a harvest breeze 
finds a subtle pleasure in even a sugges- 
tion recalling the scene. Close to Nature 
in God’s own Garden. The romantic and 
idyllic painting of European peasantry and 
views of the great wheat fields of our own 
West seem to blend into one grand 
symphony. It may take statistics to give 
the details of the great harvest, but there 
is another aspect often overlooked in cold- 
blooded business calculations, and that is 
the spirit of hope and cheerfulness which is 
no small factor in determining individual 
and national welfare. There is a cheerful 
suggestiveness in “Hail to the Harvest 
Moon” that compensates for the sad an] 
fading reveries of autumn. 






































THRESHING OUTFIT IN OPERATION WITH RAILROAD STRAW CARRIER. 


of harvest fancy: “The plump swain at 
evening bringing home four months’ sun- 
shine bound in sheaves.” 

The situation, too, is not without its 
idyllic aspect. What one subject in paint- 
ing has ever inspired such warm, sympa- 





A STATISTIC OR TWO. 

In 1881, the price of wheat reached its 
maximum, $1.19. After various fluctuations 
in succeeding years, wheat reached 92.6 
cents in 1883. In 1896, wheat was 72.6 cents, 
and 49.1 cents, 1894. So, we see that $1 











wheat in 1898 is the truth in a nutshell that 
prosperity is with us once again. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WILSON. 


In a recent interview with the writer of 
this article Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, said in substance: 
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England Indian summer, hence perfection 
itself for harvesting. 

In the latter part of June the Colorado 
harvest commences. The first crop to be 
ready for the sickle is the alfalfa hay. This 
in Colorado has become a leading crop by 
reason of its hardy nature, luxuriant 






































A COLORADO THRESHING OUTFIT READY TO MOVE. 


“The price of wheat is affected, not only 
by the great scarcity abroad, but by the 
fact that incomes in this country are larger. 
There is no better place for the sale of 
wheat than in the United States, with its 
seventy million and odd inhabitants. Work 
has been scarce during the past four years, 
but now the people are everywhere busy, 
and their incomes are increased. With 
niore money to spend, the food of the work- 
ingman will be better, he will eat more 
meat and more flour, less rye bread and 
less corn bread, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, wheat will be dearer.” 


A COLORADO HARVEST. 


’ As a specimen of what ideal harvesting 
is we must turn to Colorado. The farmers 
of most of the other Western states are 
kept continually on the anxious seat every 
season least rain and untoward weather de- 
prive him of the fullness of his crops, but 
the Colorado farmer is a stranger to all this. 
The reason is because in that state the rain- 
fall is in the months of March, April and 
May; the rest of the season is like a New 


growth and adaptability to the soil and 
climate. Its great value as a forage plant 
has been fully demonstrated, being excel- 
lent fodder for sheep, horses and hogs. 
As soon as the alfalfa is ready for cut- 


ting an army of mowers starts forth and © 


attacks the fields in columns. Round and 
round the squares go the mowers, filling 
the air with a noisy rattle and a smell of 
new-mown hay. By evening of the first 
day hundreds of acres in a single neighbor- 
hood lie flat. Perhaps they may be rained 
upon. But the hayers do not delay. The 
bright-green may be faded and perhaps 
turned a little yellowish, but another crop 
is coming on and the harvest is forced by 
an inexorable fate. But ten chances to one 
there is no rain for weeks, and the haying 
goes blithely on, and the great hay-stacks 
in the field corners grow apace, until they 
appear like groups of monstrous animals 
with their backs reared in the air. And in 
the gathering of this crop the traditional 


methods of hay-making have nearly all dis- . 


appeared. There is no tedding and but 
little shocking. For two or three days the 
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THE CYCLONE STRAW BLOWER—PART OF THE OUTFIT. 


alfalfa is allowed to lie upon the ground 
as it fell. There is not enough dew at 
night to discolor it, and the continuous 
bright sun and light breeze during the day- 
time cure it thoroughly, and the less the 
hay is stirred the better, as with much 
handling, the dry, crisp leaves fall off, and 
leave the stems partially bare, which make 
poor forage indeed. Once fairly cured the 
hay is raked into windrows with horse- 
rakes and there allowed to finally cure. 
Then come in the improved methods. The 
ancient custom of cocking and hauling to 
the stacks upon carts and there pitched 
off by hand has been abandoned. The 
whole business, saving the shaping up of 
the stack, is now performed by labor-saving 
appliances. A rake, with long, human-like 
fingers, set low upon wheels and reaching 
hungrily out, gather great loads from the 
windrows and carry them to the stack, 
where they are received by the stacker, 
whose fingers are the exact counterpart of 
those of the rake, and by means of a ropé 
and pulley elevated over an incline truck 
by horse power and dumped upon the edge 
of the stack, where the hay is received by 
men with pitchforks, who put it in place 
and shape up the stack. To the rake local 
nomenclature has affixed the highly pic- 
turesque name of “Go-devil,” and when 
one sees the machine and its manner of 
working the name does not seem to be in- 





appropriate. But it saves no end of hard 
muscular exertion and the threshing out of 
the best part of the hay. The second crop 
of alfalfa is harvested in the latter part of 
July and the third in September and Octo- 
ber. With proper stacking the hay comes 
out of the ‘stack green and sweet. 

About the first of August begins the 
wheat harvest. The grain ripens very rap- 
idly in the Colorado sun and within a few 
days after the fields become tinged with 
yellow they are ready for the harvesters. 
Then the rattle of the automatic twine 
binder is heard on every side, and the 
golden sheaves are scattered broadcast 
over the globe. The binders are followed 
by men who gather the sheaves into shocks 
which are formed by simply setting the 
sheaves upon end, braced one against the 
other. There is no need of the traditional 
cap sheaf, for there is but small chance of 
its raining, and even should there be a rain- 
fall, the fall would be of short duration and 
the moisture would quickly dry out when 
once the weather cleared up. By this time 
the fields have begun to put on the mel- 
low tinges of autumn, and seemingly end- 
less harvest fields glowing beneath the mid- 
day sun present pastoral scenes both 
charming and inspiring. 

Almost simultaneously with the starting 
of the harvesters begins the work of the 
threshers. Large quantities of wheat and 

















other small grains are threshed from the 
shock, but as the threshing cannot keep 
pace with the harvesting, the greater part 
of the wheat is stacked, to await the later 
arrivals of the threshers, whose work lasts 
frequently well into the winter. The thresh- 
ing is done by steam power, and with 
a good machine and a good yield of wheat, 
a single outfit can thresh out 2,500 bushels 
per day. From the thresher the wheat is 
transported in sacks to the home granaries 
or elevators at milling or shipping points. 

Threshing in the grain districts is an in- 
dustry by itself. The farmer is charged 
so much a bushel. A threshing outfit in- 
cludes a thresher, separator, traction en- 
gine, coal and provision van, portable 
cook house and a crew of a dozen men. 
Each man carries his own bedding and 
sleeps wherever night overtakes him— 
sometimes in the farmer’s bunk house, 
sometimes under a straw stack and some- 
times in the open air. It is a free and 
wholesome life. In threshing, as in many 
other occupations, machinery gradually 
takes the place of human hands. Formerly 
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it required a hand to cut bands and another 
to feed the thresher, but now-a newly in- 
vented appliance does both. 


WHAT THE LEITER DEAL DID. 


The question has often been asked— 
would the American farmers have benefited 
much by the European demand for wheat 
in the crop year of 1897-1898 had not-Mr. 
Leiter engaged in his enormous operations 
on the Chicago Board of Trade? The 
answer is most emphatically, No. 

To understand what Joseph Leiter, 
George B. French, their agents and brokers 
tried to do, some idea of the usual course 
of Chicago wheat trading must be had.' As 
a rule, that market is firmly in the grip of 
the enormous elevator interests of the city, 
the professional traders and their imme- 
diate following. They are all bears to a 
man. The distant wheat futures are the 
high-priced options, the nearer they ap- 
proach to delivery time the lower goes the 
price of the wheat. The farmers, therefore, 
are always looking for higher prices, but 
they follow a will o’ the wisp, for in July, 






































PATENT DIGGER AT WORK IN A COLORADO POTATO FIELD. 
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when they see September quoted, so much 
higher, they think they will hold on to their 
wheat, but as the September comes nearer, 
down goes wheat, and so it goes from 
month to month, with the cash price al- 
ways depressed, the futures always exalted 
and the elevator men taking in the differ- 
ence in price, and the wheat as well and in 
just such quantities as they want it. No- 
body is a bull in Chicago for any length of 
time. But the Leiter campaigners changed 
all this. They bought quietly all the wheat 
in sight and demanded the delivery of it. 
The elevator interests, seeing the bull clique 
intended to go in for the actual wheat and 
carry on a further campaign, so far all 
pretty fair sailing. and good profit, deter- 
mined to put a stop to this subversion of 
their usual market, and they sold December 
more freely than ever, and with Phillip D. 
Armour in the lead, prepared to make good 
their sales by an enormous delivery in De- 
cember, and so effectually swamp Leiter 
and his plans. To do this they bought 
wheat all over the West, and prices be- 








“THE SITUATION, TOO, IS NOT WITHOUT ITS IDYLLIC ASPECT.” 


gan to go up, even to the farmer; in fact, 
had been so doing since September. It 
was right here that the farmer, the one man 
of all men who should be benefited by any 
rise in price, but seldom is, saw happiness 
ahead of him, getting steadily better price 
than he otherwise would for his grain, and 
rejoicing accordingly. 

So, if there be any doubt as to the excep- 
tional character of the Leiter year and the 
extraordinary demand for breadstuffs made 
on this country from abroad during the 
past twelve months, the fact that the aggre- 
gate exports of wheat and flour from the 
United States for the year ending July Ist, 
1898, were 218,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 145,000,000 bushels for the year ending 
July 1st, 1897, should convince the most 
sceptical as to the legitimate character of 
the recent bull movement in this market, 
up to a certain point at any rate. Beyond 
that it of course became fictitious, and the 
end therefore could not be otherwise than 
sudden collapse. To clearly see this point 
is the sine qua non of success. 












































PHILLIP D. ARMOUR OF CHICAGO. 


PHILLIP D. ARMOUR 
AND THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LEITER WHEAT DEAL* 
BY P. J. O'KEEFFE 


article to preface what he has to say with 

*a statement which ordinarily may be ex- 
traneous, but the fact that I have known 
the subject of the sketch for a great many 
years and at times been more or less asso- 
ciated with him compels me to state, that 
what I have written hereafter is not to be 
taken in the remotest sense as being dic- 
tated by or possessing the approval of Mr. 
Armour. I have written my observations 
purely from a personal standpoint. 


¥ is not usual for a writer of a magazine 


*The September issue of ‘‘The National Magazine” con- 
tained an illustrated article entitled ‘‘ The Leiter Wheat 
e: It was written from Mr. Leiter’s side of the 
transactions 





The story of the Leiter wheat deal has 
been told so often that it would be a mere 
repetition to go over all the ins and outs 
thereof, beyond stating that Joseph Leiter 
had become the dictator and the wheat 
bull of the world. In April, 1898, the 
majority of those people of the world who 
gave such a matter close attention had 
come to the conclusion that Leiter had 
reached the point of his ambition, and yet 
within three months thereafter the 
man, whose fame as a master operator of 
the world was heralded all over, had mis- 
erably fallen with his idol as a wheat 
king completely and absolutely shattered. 
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It has,-been stated that Mr. Armour 
wished to go in with Leiter, and that this 
wish was communicated to Mr. Leiter a 
short time after Mr. Leiter got his cele- 
brated deal under way; further that Leiter 
refused the proposition, and that therefore 
because Mr. Armour was unable to be- 
come a partner in the proposed gigantic 
wheat deal, he concluded to become an 
active opponent. This story, like a great 
many more, is, in my opinion, a complete 
fabrication. It is also quite true, as has 
been stated, that Mr. Armour sometime in 
advance of the active initiation of the wheat 
deal on Mr. Leiter’s part gave an inter- 
view to one of the Chicago papers, in 
which he stated that he believed that wheat 
would reach an enormous price, and to 
make it sure gave his opinion in. such a 
way as to have it easily concluded he was 
a strong bull on the market. Some of the 
critics who have written on the topic seem 
to think that as a matter of consistency, 
Mr. Armour, because of this interview, 
should have continued to be a bull all the 
time. Of course no sensible person can 
agree with this conclusion, because if Phil- 
lip D. Armour was not a man possessed of 
such brains as-to be able to see that he 
had made a mistake just as soon as he 
would be able to see that he had not made 
a mistake, he would never have been able 
to arrive at the successful position which 
he not only commands for the mere pres- 
ent, but will for all time, as no one hence- 
forth will question who is the wheat king 
of the world. 


HOW ARMOUR MET THE DEMAND. 


The exceedingly plain and simple facts 
of the matter are that Mr. Armour con- 
cluded that either one of two conditions 
would arise, either that Mr. Leiter, when 
he found that an immense amount of wheat 
would be thrown at him from all directions, 
would decide to quit the deal in a short 
time after he started in, or else that prices 
would not continue to go up, and in 
either case Mr. Armour concluded to sell 
on the market. That he did sell, and sold 
an immense lot, is evidenced by the fact 
that notwithstanding the immense and un- 
paralleled advantage as an elevator man he 
commands in the way of purchasing and 
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storing wheat, yet at a certain time in De- 
cember, when he was bound to deliver the 
wheat which he had sold short he was 
forced to bring into Chicago 6,000,000 or 
probably 7,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
the North, as far away as Duluth, as wel) 
as from Minneapolis and St. Paul. How 
he did this has become well known. When 
the jaws of winter had set their icy grip 
on the water avenues to Chicago, he, by the 
use of several powerful tugs and incessant 
work on the part thereof, was successful in 
keeping open the passage of the straits of 
Mackinaw, and thereby facilitated the ar- 
rival of the fleet of vessels which he had 
chartered to bring grain to Chicago. Of 
course it is not beyond an easy surmise 
that he also used the railroads, but no mat- 
ter how he did it the substantial fact at the 
end remains, and that is that on the day 
Joseph Leiter confidently expected he 
would be able to call on Phillip D. Armour 
“to march to the Captain’s desk and settle 
at the tune of the Captain alone” Phillip D. 
Armour neatly and smoothly evaded .the 
grasp of the tiger, and clipped the claws 
of his antagonist by delivering in good con- 
dition, and capable of passing the most 
strenuous inspection, sufficient wheat to 
meet the demands of the trades which he 
had previously entered into. This in itself 
would have remained as a great feat from 
a trading standpoint, and perhaps will 
never be paralleled, because the chances 
are that in our time at least no such gigan- 
tic wheat deal will occur. Looking back 
now at the successful accomplishment of 
this unquestionably clever and brainy feat, 
it is wonderful how quickly all the financial 
space writers from San Francisco to New 
York, and from Liverpool to Vienna were 
able to see only that Mr. Leiter was the 
great king, simply because he was able to 
pay for the stuff which was delivered to 
him. Those so called great writers seemed 
to lose sight of the fact—and a very preg- 
nant fact it is, both before and after to 
the erstwhile king of the wheat pit—that 
Mr. Leiter contributed very little in his life- 
time to the accumulation of that which he 
was spending, and that he was simply play- 
ing his first game on the wheat chess board 
of the world with the money accumulated 
by the shrewd father. Then, on the other 




















hand, this same Mr. Leiter seemed to be 
entirely ignorant of the conditions, which 
apparently unsurmountable were yet con- 
trolled by the Armour side, and it would 
not be very hard to deduce the conclusion 
that a man who in his own originality, and 
with his great force, was enabled to suc- 
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fact, one of the supposed crack financial 
critics in Chicago forty-eight hours pre- 
vious to the Leiter collapse wrote of him 
as the greatest and the brainiest trader in 
the world. This is worthy of a place here, 
in order to show how well Mr. Armour 
kept his secrets to himself, and only sprung 


MRS. PHILLIP D. ARMOUR. 


cessfully compete against nature, so to 
speak, would also be able to devise proper 
means to win the final set of the game. 
Yet it is most significant that the financial 
paragraphers always, down to the end, 
were writing up Leiter as the king and 
Armour as the victimized. As a matter of 





the trap when he was sure his victim was 
far enough in to be securely caught. 


MR. ARMOUR’S DENIAL OF A CORNER. 


It has been said that Armour is a great 
manipulator of corners, and on this point, 





in speaking to Mr. Armour hitherto I have 
brought the question up, and heard him 
say, that he never in all his life was the 
originator of a corner; there were several 
corners into which he was forced, just as 
the Leiter so-called deal is a first-class 
example of, but to plan a corner for the 
purpose of having a lot of smooth or un- 
smooth victims to gloat over has not been 
his style. I know quite well that, perhaps, 
the majority of people may not believe this, 
but I do and I am satisfied that Mr. Armour 
spoke the truth. There is in any case a 
great percentage of people in this world 
who can never believe anything really and 
essentially good of a man who is very rich, 
but the fact remains that sometimes a rich 
man with all his shortcomings may at least 
once in a while tell the truth, as well as do 
a great deal of good. Some of the critics 
of this famous deal have also gone on 
another scent, and that is, that in order to 
bolster up the fallacies which they them- 
selves had given publication to, they have 
since that time made the still more ridicu- 
lous statement that Phillip D. Armour only 
got on the successful side of the Leiter deal 
by accident, and that if young Leiter was 
enabled to be possessed of all the money 
which his father had he would have made 
the deal result differently; and as some of 
our novelists have said, that brings me to 
another story, and it is this. Some years 
back it happened that a certain famous cor- 
respondent, who still lives, and, by the way, 
has played a prominent part in the war 
just closing, was brought to Mr. Armour’s 
notice at the time through some little cour- 
tesy, which perhaps did not amount to very 
much. Mr. Armour was quite well 
pleased with the gentleman in question, an 
opinion which he still entertains, and this 
same gentleman within less than sixty days 
previous to the collapse of the Leiter deal 
made a special request to Mr. Armour that 
he be granted an interview on the wheat 
deal and on the conditions of the wheat 
crop generally. I saw the letter which 
Mr. Armour wrote in reply, stating that he 
was exceedingly sorry, but at the time he 
could not grant an interview, and if he did 
grant an interview to any one it would be 
given to him; and I also heard of the 
remark which Mr. Armour made, that 
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thirty days thereafter all the world would 
know the story. 


JUST PREVIOUS TO THE COLLAPSE, 


When a week later I heard of Mr. 
Armour having made this remark, and 
knowing him fairly well, enough, however, 
to lead me to believe he did not make the 
remark without having in his mind a posi- 
tive meaning, and also that he would 
hardly be likely to say such a thing if he 
had not his pivots well set, I then con- 
cluded that the end of the so called wheat 
deal was very near, and that when the end 
came Leiter would be king no longer. 
That this opinion was shared by some of 
the traders on the Chicago Board of 
Trade I know to be the case, because I 
heard from one of the largest and best 
and most favorably known operators on 
the Board previous to the collapse of 
Leiter, that he and his associates, as well 
as several others, had concluded to hold 
their hands off wheat altogether, because 
they felt that “a man of Armour’s capacity, 
and a man who had stood so long success- 
fully the brunts of far cleverer and shrewder 
individual operators than Leiter was cal- 
culated to be, was not likely to lay down 
his hands as easily as most people imag- 
ined, and that he was playing a far more 
desperate game than Leiter could ever 
match, and in the end would come out 
ahead;” but whether he did come out ahead 
or not, these parties of whom I speak con- 
cluded that it was a very unwise policy to 
follow the Leiter side of the case, and not 
only acted themselves on that line, but ad- 
vised their patrons to do likewise. It has 
been also stated that an effort was made 
by the elder Leiter, somewhat midway in 
the course of the celebrated deal, to patch 
up a peace between his son and Armour. 
The likelihood of such being the case was 
so well regarded that, as they say in Chi- 
cago, “the street believed it.” What is 
meant by this quotation is, that the rumor 
was believed in Board of Trade circles. It 
is perhaps much nearer the truth, if the 
existence of such a conference be acknowl- 
edged, that Mr. Armour did not care to 
carry out the deal to what he believed 
would unqualifiedly be its logical result, 
and that long before young Leiter and his 
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assistants could even approximately see 
the end Mr. Armour was satisfied of what 
such would be, and that he was willing to 
extend a semi-olive leaf to the Leiter side. 
It is, of course, almost unnecessary to state 
that the truce was never effected. It has 
also been said that the deal, in its incipi- 
ency, and up to within a very short period 
of the end, was immensely successful, and 
that this result was on account of the fact 
that the elder Leiter had not limited his 
son financially. In other words, some of 
the Leiter admirers tried to make them- 
selves, if not the public, believe that while 
young Leiter was extended unlimited 





finances his project was successful, and 
that on the same line of reasoning his 
project only failed of success when the 
elder Leiter withdrew his financial support. 
Now the easiest answer which can be made 
to this opinion is that if the Leiter deal had 
been half as successful as some of the 
Leiter critics would have it, during over 
twelve months, while it was in existence, 
young Leiter must have pocketed an im- 
mense amount of money, and since wheat 
wandered all the way from seventy cents 
up to one dollar seventy-five it is not undue 
logic to conceive that if the premises as 
here outlined by friends were true Leiter 
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would have thadé enough of profit to have 
run the deal to a close, but the premises 
are absurd and untrue and nobody took 
anywhere near as much zest and pleasure 
out of his son’s success as the elder Leiter. 
He advanced the money at the start and 
to his credit it can be said that his purse 
paid the bills at the end, but instead of 
limiting his son midway in the enterprise 
there was no need for his interference in 
that respecct whatever, because prices had 
advanced all the way up over 100 per cent 
and there was no need of the extension. 
The plain fact is that the elder Leiter be- 
came satisfied a little bit ahead of his son 
that the deal was not within the grasp of 
Leiter junior, and only then did he with- 
draw his support. Leiter senior would 
have been far more pleased to have seen 
the Leiter side of the deal successful than 
unsuccessful, but, being a hard grained and 
not an over generous experimenter in the 
commercial transactions of life in his time, 
he was possessed and perhaps very fortu- 
nately for him, of much more sense than 
his son had. There is another feature to 
the story, and that is that helping Armour 
in the latter end of the deal were the won- 
derful resources of nature. Joseph Leiter 
started on his deal calculating, apparently, 
that he alone was created to be king; he 
seemed to forget that there were others, 
and most important of all, he apparently 
calculated without making due allowances 
for the wonderful and incalculable re- 
sources of the wheat growing West when 
the conditions are favorable. If there had 
been less of wheat, if some of the conditions 
which Leiter attempted to control were 
within a zone which was less fertile, if 
there had not been so much capacity in the 
way of machinery; or, in other words, if, 
instead of a plentiful and bounteous harvest 
and an immense capacity of the Western 
prairies to produce crops, where it has 
been weli said wheat grows while the peo- 
ple sleep, and some of which was garnered 
away without the control of the elevator 
men, to come forth later on as a sort of ava- 
lanche, which helped Armour to call Leiter, 
then perhaps Leiter could have been able 
to tell a different story. As it happened, 
the conditions were favorable to Armour 


and this was not an immaterial influence in 








the restilts of a struggle that the world was 
watching so closely. 


WHY MR. LEITER LOST. 


I will sum up the story of the Leiter 
deal from the Armour standpoint, in my 
opinion, as follows: First, that Armour 
did not want a wheat corner; second, that 
he believed a wheat corner could not be 
successfully carried on for any great length 
of time; thirdly, that, finding himself short, 
he decided to make an effort to come to 
time, and that surpassing the calculation 
of any average mind, he filled the bill; and 
lastly, a little later he was positively con- 
vinced the results of the deal would not 
be a successful corner of a:l wheat, or, in 
other words, that Joseph Leiter would fall, 
and seeing the handwriting on the wall 
long before, perhaps, any one else did, he 
had the courage, clearly against the unani- 
mous opinion of the great traders, to back 
his opinions up, and backing them he won 
a great victory, and as is generally supposed 
an immense amount of profits. 

It may be mentioned as a matter of inter- 
est, that it has been said that the cost to 
Armour in the incipient portion of the 
deal, that is to say, the cost of bringing to- 
Chicago all the wheat necessary to respond 
to his calls in the winter, was $1,300,000, 
and some who have ventured the prediction 
claim at the end of the deal, after paying 
all his losses and expenses, Mr.' Armour 
came out somewhere around $3,000,000 
ahead. It has also been rumored—it is a 
matter well nigh impossible to obtain 
actual figures—that the Leiter family lost 
in the final deal somewhere around seven 
millions of dollars. It must have been 
quite a lot, that is certain. It is not very 
far from a fair calculation to state that on 
the result of the Leiter deal, including the 
Leiter losses, some $20,000,000 changed 
hands in Chicago. 


MR. ARMOUR’S PERSONALITY. 


In reference to the subject of the sketch, 
perhaps a few words of description will not 
be amiss. Phillip D. Armour was born in 
Oneida County in New York some sixty 
six years or so ago. He was one of several 
sons, each of whom has made a distinctive 
mark in his line. According to Mr. Ar- 




















mour himself, even in his early days he 
evinced a very positive tendency to be a 
trader, and while with his father very early 
showed a tendency for investment in cat- 
tle. In the gold fever of ’49 he went to 
California, and stiil later on we find him 


at Milwaukee, associated with some others 


in the development of what was then a 
very large packing house, but what would 
now be considered of only a minor kind. 
He came to Chicago in 1870, and then 
actively entered into the packing business, 
and founded the firm of Armour & Co. 
The immense success which he attained 
in the packing business may be somewhat 
gathered from the fact that in 1870 the 
number of hogs killed by Armour & Co. 
was about 20,000 while twenty years later, 
in 1890, the number of hogs was nearly 
2,000,000; the number of cattle killed was 
850,000 and sheep 600,000, and this inde- 
pendent of the Kansas City house, where 
in the same year the number of hogs killed 
was 800,000, cattie 350,000, sheep 40,000. 
The total value of sales of all kinds in 1892 
was $112,000,000. Armour & Co. have es- 
tablished a house in South Omaha this 
year, where over $2,000,000 have been in- 
vested in a packing house of the most mod- 
ern kind and capacity. The idea of Mr. 
Armour, apparently, in building a packing 
house in Omaha was in order to bring the 
scene of his operation nearer to the grow- 
ing and fructifying West. At the present 
time Armour & Co. is the largest provision 
house in the world, everything connected 
with the cow, sheep and hog being utilized. 
From the standpoint of a wheat elevator 
man his success has been equally as great. 

Personally he is a man of a very kind 
and agreeable manner and when apart from 
his business he is as pleasant a conver- 
sationalist as could probably be found; he 
is always polite and agreeable with a sort 
of catching smile and laugh to which his 
success as a trader and manipulator of men 
may to some extent be due. Measured 
from any standpoint he is a great man. 
Standing some six feet, with broad mas- 
sive shoulders surmounted by a neck and 
head equally stupendous, and with an eye 
eagle-like in its penetration and activity. 
There is no need of an introduction, be- 
cause such a man in any gathering would 
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naturally attract notice. When in addi- 
tion to these qualities you find an active 
mind of much grasp and keen penetrability, 
capable of handling any question, and the 
more intricate the details the more flexible 
his iron-like mind seems to be. It must 
be set down as one of the greatest. 


THE ARMOUR FAMILY. 


I do not propose to make Mr. Armour 
the subject of any praise offering, nor do 
I want to say that I believe he is a man 
without faults; there is no one who would 
dislike so much to see such an opinion of 
him in print as himself, but acknowledging 
all those so-called maladies which some 
people believe afflict everyone who is a 
capitalist, I believe that Phillip D. Ar- 
mour is by far the greatest man of his 
kind. He has certainly left his imprint on 
Chicago; he has contributed at all times 
to its public improvements, he has at all 
times been equally willing to pay the biils 
as to abstain from personal notoriety and 
aggrandizement, and what is far better 
than anything else which can be said of 
him, is that privately there is hardly a day 
passes that he has not been the means of 
extending substantial consideration to 
some poor suffering family. These are the 
kindnesses which when known show the 
type of the man, because there can be no 
possible return to him in this life at least 
therefor, and the unselfishness of the in- 
dividual stands out more clearly. Mrs. 
Armour, who was a Miss Ogden, still lives 
and is the pleasant and abiding companion 
of her husband. She, as well as he, is 
given to kindly and generous acts, but al- 
ways away from the eye of the public. 
They have two sons, both of whom are liv- 
ing, J. Ogden and Phillip D., Jr. The 
wife of the former was Lolita Sheldon of 
New York, and they have been blessed 
with one child, a daughter, in fact the only 
daughter in the Armour family, who is 
now about a year old. The wife of Phillip 
D., Jr., was a Miss Lester of Chicago, and 
is now the mother of two sons, Phillip D. 
the third and Lester. 

It may be added by way of addenda that 
Mr. Armour endowed the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology in Chicago at 
a cost of about $2,000,000. 








VII. 


F the immortal soul of man be a con- 
| scious entity, as some assert, what. be- 

comes of it in those lapses of the realities 
when the wheels of the mental recording 
machinery stop, and some buffet or bruise 
of the body corporeal tears a leaf out of the 
book of time? For a certain curious on- 
looker, whose queryings sent him to plunge 
unwillingly into the icy waters of the Toro- 
litan Avernus, time’s clock stopped with a 
glimpse of the dam, an outlined figure of 
a woman, and a mighty dinning of the flood 
in his ears. When it began to tick again, 
it was night, and the point of view was the 
pillow of a bed in a strange room. 

A murmur of voices came from below, 
and an intermittent clatter of knives and 
forks on ironstone china. Presently a 
chair complained in the room beneath, and 
a slow step mounted the stair. I closed 
my eyes wearily to open them when the 
leisurely steps reached the bedside. 

The man who stood over me was tall, 
lean, leathern-skinned; and with no more 
beard than an Indian. 

“Mandy, she thort she hearn ye stirrin’,” 
‘he said, and his speech associated itself 
with my recollection of the leisurely step 
on the stair. ‘Done foun’ yerself ag’in, at 
last, have ye? Feel like ye could eat a 
little somethin’?” 

I wagged my head on the pillow, and 
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asked the stereotyped question of the lately 
resuscitated. ‘Where am I?” 

“Ve’re here,” he replied, with a simple 
directness which left nothing to be de- 
sired. “Nan, she fished ye out’n the creek, 
an’ we cyarr’d ye up to the house, ’mongst 
us, an’ ye’ve been here ever sence.” 

“Nan?” I queried. 

“Oomhoo; she’s my daughter. She was 
‘sooeyin’ the cow, an’ she saw you flop- 
pin’ ’round in the run-way ’bove the dam. 
What-all was ye tryin’ to do, anyhow?” 

“Trying to get out, if I remember cor- 
rectly. What is this for?” I put my hand 
to the bandage on my head. 

“Hit’s a purty tolerable bad cut; bumped 
it ag’inst a rock, I reckon. Hurts some, 
don’t it?” 

“Not much; but I’m as weak as a child. 
You say your name is Selter?” 

“Naw; I didn’t say so, but hit air. Ye’re 
the tenderfoot from Macpherson’s. I’ve 
hearn the name, but I misremember hit.” 

“Halcott,” I said; and this was my in- 
formal introduction ‘to the Selter house- 
hold. 

“Reckon ye couldn’t eat anything,” he 
said, hospitably, after an uneasy pause. 

“No, I think not.” 

He left me at that, shuffling as he had 
come; and a few minutes afterward there 
was a lighter step on the stair and a tap 
at the half-open door. I said “Come,” 
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thinking it was the daughter. It was Miss 
Sanborn. She had improvised a tray out 
of a tin kettle-cover, and was bringing me 
a slice of toast and a cup of tea. Hunger 
was not in me, but her thoughtful kind- 
ness stirred some faint simulacrum of it. 

“Thank you, Miss Sanborn; that is very 
good of you. But I don’t believe I could 
eat a mouthful.” 

“You must,” she insisted. “You are get- 
ting better now, but you won’t gain 
strength until you begin to eat. We 
must’nt let you starve yourself.” 

“There isn’t much danger of that, is 
there?” I queried. “I ate a very hearty 
dinner, as I remember it.” 

She made the pillows comfortable and 
sat down at the bedside to hold the im- 
provised tray. “When was that?” she 
asked. 

“To-day; two or three hours before I 
started out to ride up the valley.” 

Her smile was a cordial in itself. 

“Nature is kind to us—sometimes. You 
have suffered dreadfully, and have been 
very near to death without realizing it. 
Your hearty dinner was eaten just three 
weeks ago to-day.” 

It was blankly incredible, and I said so. 

“It is true. It was brain fever, the doc- 
tor says. You have been delirious all the 
time when you haven’t been unconscious.” 

“The doctor, you say? I didn’t know 
there was one in the valley.” 

“There isn’t. But Mr. Macpherson 
brought Dr. Raynor up from the Fort, and 
has kept him here ever since.” I had eaten 
half of the toast slice and was reaching 
for the other half. She gave it to me. 
“That is right,” she said; “it will do you 
good.” 

“That is just like Mac,” I say. 
is no end to his good-heartedness.” 

“No.” She said it frankly, and if there 
were the faintest flush of self-conscious- 
ness to go with it, the light was too poor 
to betray her. 

It is not to be expected that a man who 
had just lost three weeks in the chaos of 
delirium should be wholly responsible, and 
I said, “It must have been a sore trial to 
him not to be able to come here. to see 
me.” 

Her straight brows went up in a little 


“There 


arch of surprise, and there was an alarm 
signal setting itself in the frank eyes. 

“Not to be able to come here? He has 
watched with you every night.” 

I saw my blunder and was not too far 
gone to try to retrieve it. 

“T didn’t know,” I said. “I thought the 
trouble between him and Selter might keep 
him away.” 

She smiled again. There was relief in 
it this time, and the alarm signal in the 
eyes of serenity took flight. 

“Your illness has been a blessing in dis- 
guise,” she said; “the trouble between them 
was growing day by day, but Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s coming here so much has given 
them a chance to arrive at a better under- 
standing. Their interests are identical, 
when all is said.” 

“Yes; but I understood that Selter had 
gone over to the enemy,” said I. 

“He did sell his water-right to the land 
company; but he is sorry for that now. 
Mr. Macpherson has shown him what the 
result will be; that he will presently have 
to buy water of the company, at the com- 
pany’s price. Shall I bring you another 
cup of tea?” . 

“No, thank you. But tell me more 
about: 43 

She shook her head with great decision. 
“Not any more to-night. By and by, 
when you are stronger, Mr. Macpherson 
will tell you all about it.” 

“Will Mac be here to-night?” 

“I presume so; yes, certainly he will 
come. Can I do anything more for you?” 

Her presence was so restful that I tried 
to think of some pretext for detaining her. 
Since none offered, I was reluctantly con- 
strained to bid her good-night, and I did 
it with a firm resolve to stay awake long 
enough to question Macpherson when he 
should come. But when she was gone, the 
opiate in the low hum of voices from below 
stairs struck hands with weakness, and I 
slept—slept so soundly thatI knew not when 
Macpherson came or went; and it was late 
the following evening when I awoke out 
of a doze to find the master of the ranch 
sitting at my bedside. 

His greeting was large-hearted, with a 
little quaver of gratitude in the voicing of 
it. 














“By Jove! old man; I thought you were 
going to make a die of it in spite of us,” 
he said, and his eyes were suspiciously 
bright. “How are you feeling?—a bit 
stronger and better?” 

“I’m coming on all right. I think I’ve 
slept most of the time for twenty-four 
hours—or is it another three weeks?” 

There was heartening in his laugh. “No, 
it’s only a day this time. But you mustn’t 
talk: Doctors are bad people to run up 
against.” 

“Tf I can’t talk, you’ll have to. When 
I dropped out—or rather in—we were 
about to take up arms against a sea of 
troubles. Piece out the story for me and 
I’ll be as quiet as a lamb. Otherwise I 
shall have a query-fit and run my tempera- 
ture up. What has happened in my tem- 
porary absence?” 

Macpherson laughed again. “A whole 
lot of things have happened. Selter has 
seen the error of his ways and is mad— 
slow-mad, like an Indian, and after some- 
body’s scalp—Wykamp’s for preference, 
though I believe he wouldn’t hesitate to 
ambush the entire board of directors after 
the most approved Tennessee mountaineer 
style if he had the chance.” 

“What converted him?” 

“Several things contributed. First, he 
had to divide the purchase money for the 
water-right with the other settlers, and 
there wasn’t enough to go around. Then 
it was discovered that he had been too ig- 
norant or too negligent to secure interim 
rights,—water to use while the dam-build- 
ing goes no,—and in consequence the 
whole settlement is likely to go dry through 
the summer while Wykamp is tearing out 
and putting in. That stirred up a hornets’ 
nest, right, and when the buzzing began 
in good earnest he came to me and wanted 
advice and help.” *‘ 

“And you gave both, I presume?” 

“I gave him a Scotch blessing, and sent 
him off with a bee in his bonnet to keep 
the hornets company. I was still pretty 
warm under the collar. But about that 
time you were trying your best to drop 
out, and when he tackled me again I weak- 
ened. I told him there wasn’t anything 
to do but to grin and bear it—since he’d 
thrown up his chance—but he’d got wind 
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of the placer-claim alternative and he has 
been crazy to have me jump on. I haven’t 
made a moye. I’m holding off,—jib-sheet 
free and head to the wind, ready to come 
about at the critical moment. There’s no 
hurry. It’s working beautifully without 
me just now; settlers holding indignation 
meetings in the schoolhouse, whereasing 
and resolving, and everybody mad enough 
to fight at the drop of the hat. My part 
so far has been to pour oil on the troubled 
waters; not too much oil, you know, but 
just enough to keep somebody from killing 
somebody else; and I promise you I’ve 
had my hands full. One pot-shot from be- 
hind a bowlder just now would spoil the 
whole conspiracy.” 

“Is any one likely to fire it?” I asked. 
Macpherson wagged his head dubiously. 

“There are plenty of itching trigger- 
fingers hereabouts just now, and one of 
them is going to crook itself some dark 


night if Wykamp doesn’t have a spasm of | 


common sense. What do you suppose he’s 
up to now?” 

I made the sign of unknowledge; and 
Macpherson drew his chair nearer and low- 
ered his voice in deference to the Diony- 
sianear qualities of the loosely built house. 

“You know his attitude toward—toward 
Winnie—Miss Sanborn? Well, he changed 
it in a day; came here two or three times 
and tried to see her, and when she wouldn’t 
he began on the girl—Selter’s daughter. 
I don’t know how far it has gone, but far 
enough to make a family row, with the 
father and mother on one side and the 
girl on the other. Of course, Nan believes 
in him and stands up for him; but Jake 
knows, and loads his rifle accordingly.” 

“There'll be a murder,” I ventured. 

“I’m afraid of it. And at this time it 
would most confoundedly inopportune. 
The news of the fight with the land com- 
pany has gone abroad in the county and 
the state, and public sentiment is with the 
settlers. But if one of them should forget 
himself and happen to kill the land com- 
pany’s chief engineer,—well, you see what 
would happen; public sentiment would take 
the other side in the turning of a leaf.” 

“Assuredly. Can’t you bring the girl to 
her senses?” 

Macpherson grinned. “I’ve already 


































burned my fingers in that fire—burned 


them rather badly. You haven’t forgotten 
about the pony and the riding-lessons, have 
you?” 

tip.” 

“And, besides, I have a funeral of my 
own, and I can’t furnish mourners for 
Wykamp’s. I’d much rather furnish the 
corpse.” 

Silence, for the space of a full minute, 
and then I say: “You haven’t found out 
anything more?” 

“Not a syllable. I’ve been respecting 
her prohibition as much as I could, feeling 
as I do, and coming here every night. We 
meet and speak and pass, and that’s all 
there is to it. But I’ve seen and heard 
enough to make me feel murderous; she 
fairly shudders at the mere mention of his 
name.” 

“I wonder what he did to her?” 

“T don’t know; but I’m beginning to 
suspect that Nan does. If—if it’s anything 
—anything bad”—the words came hard— 
“it would be like the fiend to boast of it 
to another woman.” 

“You mustn’t jump at conclusions, else 
it will be your itching trigger-finger in- 
stead of Selter’s. Why do you think Nan 
knows?” 

“T can’t tell; it’s in the air. I’ve caught 
her looking at Winifred in a way—but 
don’t make me talk about it—don’t make 
me talk about anything. Turn over and 
go to sleep, or I shall go away.” 

I was too weak to withstand him, and, 
truly, sleep was again knocking at the door. 
But when the door was opened and closed 
again, a dream came between and I saw 
Wykamp directing the work on a dam in 
a precipitous canyon,—saw him and won- 
dered that I had not before remarked that 
his ears were pointed, and that a pair of 
satyr horns curled gracefully over the visor 
of his outing-cap. 


. Vill. DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 
WINIFRED TO PRISCILLA BRADFORD. 
Dear Prissie: 

Your last letter accuses me 
of a lack of confidence, and it’s so. . I have 
been “talking scenery,” as you say, and it 
is because a thing so dreadful has happened 
that I haven’t been able to bring myself to 
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write about it, even to you. But I shall 
lose my mind if I do not confide in some 
one; and since you have asked for a share 
of the burden, you shall have it. 

Inasmuch as you know all the pitiful 
foregoings, for you I can compress the 
dreadful thing into three words: He is here. 
How he found me out I don’t know; or if 
it were design or a mere arrow of spiteful 
chance; but the miserable fact remains. He 
is the engineer in charge of an irrigation 
project which involves the welfare of the 
entire settlement; his camp is but a short 
half-mile from the schoolhouse; and I am 
forced to see him every day. Knowing 
what this must mean for me, you will won- 
der that I did not shriek and run away at 
the very first. 

Put together all the little odds and ends 
I have written about Mr. Macpherson (but 
you have doubtless done this long ago) 
and draw your own conclusion. There is 
fuel enough, God knows, to keep the 
shame-fire burning all through my misera- 
ble life, but this is not of it. Having said 
so much, you will understand what follows, 
reading between the lines if you care to. 

Our first meeting—the only one in which 
he has had the hardihood to speak to me— 
was one evening when I was walking home 
from the schoolhouse with Mr. Macpher- 
son. He was riding past and he recog- 
nized me, wheeling his horse to fling him- 
self from the saddle and to add another in- 
sult to all that has gone before. Mr. Mac- 
pherson resented it promptly, like a man 
and a gentleman, and he—he struck him! 
After that, I knew I had to stay; that other- 
wise there would be more misery and per- 
haps bloodshed; and however rich his de- 
servings, God would require his life at m 
hands. : 

So I have stayed and suffered, not know- 
ing what a day might bring forth, and 
drinking the cup of terror to the dregs. 
Thus far, Mr. Macpherson has amply justi- 
fied all my believings of him. His quarrel 
with the land company is quite as bitter as 
that of the settlers—the plans of the com- 
pany, if carried out, will practically dis- 
possess him,—but he will not make it a 
personal matter with the engineer,—for 
my sake, if for no better reason. So long 
as he does not know the shameful facts, | 
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tell myself there is no reason to take cour- 
age; but if he should find out—oh, Prissie! 
living as you do in the quiet of the old New 
England home you can’t understand. 

You will say that, so long as I keep my 
secret, exposure can come only through 
the man who will stand a self-confessed 
villain in the telling; and this is true. But 
the dastardly hardihood of this man is past 
belief, and I have begun to fear that the 
worst is yet to come. You will recall my 
frequent mention of Jacob Selter’s daugh- 
ter. From what I have seen, there is rea- 
son to fear that she is in danger of becom- 
ing his latest victim. They are together a 
great deal, and Nan’s dislike for me is 
growing day by day. What he has told 
her, I ¢an only surmise; but her attitude 
toward me has lately changed from frank 
aversion to something like contempt. Mer- 
ciful Heaven! if he should boast to her, 
and it should come to Mr. Macpherson’s 
ears—but I must not anticipate. 

Write me a good long letter, Prissie, 
dear, and try to comfort me if you can. 

Lovingly, Winifred. 


RICHARD GRANTLEY TO EUGENE HALCOTT. 

Dear Halcott: 

I was foolishly glad to hear 
from you again; glad to learn that Colo- 
rado has given you a little longer lease of 
life, if no more. 

You are right in supposing that I know 
something of Wykamp. He was a class- 
mate of mine in the school of engineering, 
and was with me one year on the geodetic 
survey. He is bad medicine in a moral 
way; is rather unmoral than immoral, I 
should say; the quality seems to have been 
left out of his make-up. There are locali- 
ties on the Carolina coast where he doesn’t 
dare show his face,—and he is no coward, 
either,—and even here in Boston where his 
people are known and respected, there are 
doors which will never again open to him. 

The episode you refer to occurred in New 
Hampshire, and the facts were swiftly and 
deeply buried—by the young woman’s peo- 
ple, I suppose. I haven’t been able, thus 
far, to get at the details in any sort of se- 
quence, but there was a marriage, which 
was no marriage, and a woman scorned, 
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and all that; you know the pitiful round of 
such things. Without knowing anything 
about the merits of this particular case, I 
should not hesitate to lay every ounce of 
blame on the shoulders of the man. 

Your plan to block his present game by 
putting the evidence of one of his former 
escapades into the hands of the young wo- 
man is ingenious, but it won’t work. As 
against the lightest word of a professed 
lover, all the mewspaper charges in the 
world would weigh as hydrogen—or coro- 
nium, if that be lighter. None the less, I’ll 
send you the newspaper clippings, if I can 
unearth them in the files. 

Sincerely, as always, Dick. 


PRESIDENT BALDWIN, OF THE GLENLIVAT 
LAND COMPANY, TO CHIEF ENGINEER 
WYKAMP. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 16th, stating that 
you have made excavations on the site last 
chosen for the dam in the upper canyon, is 

at hand. 

Without going into the technicalities, I 
must say that I think you are mistaken. I 
went over the ground last year with our 
consulting engineer, and he is quite sure 
that a dam at the point where you are 
working will be entirely safe. Make such 
changes in the plan of construction as the 
nature of the substrata demands, and push 
the work with the utmost speed. With all 
due regard for your opinion, I will say that 
I have always found the members of your 
profession inclined to err on the side of 
permanence at the cost of celerity; and the 
work must be driven. Results are what we 
want. 

Take another week for the excavating, 
and if you do not strike bed-rock, put in 
concrete and build your dam. A change 
to the former location, as you suggest, is 
impossible. Macpherson will not sell, and 
he is a man of means and influence, abun- 
dantly strong enough to fight a battle 
which would delay us indefinitely. More- 
over, the settlers are threatening, and you 
must keep the peace at all hazards. Your 
destruction of their flume and ditch was 
exceedingly ill-advised, and if it be not 
too late, I would suggest that these be re- 
placed. Yours truly, 

John Baldwin, President G. L. Co, 











KIPS 
BY PARMA GENTRY 


E was a comparatively small chip off 
the block of humanity, though for 
fourteen seasons he had seen the 

wooden shutters removed from the win- 
_dows of the hotel on the point, and watched 
with his tongue in his cheek the maneuvers 
of young men and maidens who annually 
went down to the river in boats. For 
fourteen seasons, making due allowance 
for his years of infancy. They were only 
two, for with Kips life was real, life was 
earnest almost from the beginning. There 
had always been a great deal to see, and 
if ever anything happened which Kips 
failed to see, it was because he was in an- 
other place seeing something else. 

At three he begun to play marbles for 
keeps, and it was then that the sobriquet 
which eventually supplanted his christian 
name fastened itself on him. “Kips” was 
the exultant sound. with which he signal- 
ized his winnings, and the invitation “Come 
on, Kips, less play marbles,” offered first 
in good-natured raillery, soon came to be 
the accepted form. 

What the street had decreed, society soon 
endorsed, and the fact that he had any 
other name than Kips was forgotten by 
everyone but his mother. She, poor over- 
worked little soul, called him George when 
she had time to call him anything. For 
Kips’ mother, or Milly Hartson as she was 
familiarly known by the village at large, 
had been widowed soon after the birth of 
her child. Since then she had been too 
busy solving the problem of bread and 
butter for two to keep more than a casual 
watch over him, and he, left to a choice 
between the street and his diminutive home 
littered with dressmaking, took the former 


and it became at once his playground and. 


academy. 

He was as much a distinguishing feature 
of the town as the water dripping from the 
great gray rocks, the pines which crowned 
their summits or the rocks themselves, and 
he was more in evidence than any of these. 


Not a highway nor a hedge, not a front 
door nor a back in all Grand View; not 
a street corner nor a corner grocery but 
knew Kips and honored him. 

There was about him an insouciance that 
won him the instant respect of old and 
young. It showed itself most markedly in 
a total disregard for personal appearances 
and the distinctions of age and caste. Fol- 
lowing the well-meaning, if somewhat 
primitive habit of the place, he called all 
men by their christian names, and Abram 
Hennessy, the banker, received no more 
consideration at his hands than Frank 
Parker, the boatman, in fact less, for Kips 
usually referred to the banker as “Abe 
Hennessy,” while the name of the boatman 
permitted no such docking. 

Likewise in the matter of dress the half 
dozen dudes of Grand View were objects 
of his flippant reference—and Kips had a 
decided gift of satire—until the accurate 
representation of the fashions assumed for 
them the proportions of a load greater than 
they could bear. 

As to his personal attire, it was a matter 
of little moment to him whether his head 
covering were the crown of a hat or the 
rim. He seldom combined the two, and 
in suspenders the plural might have been 
eliminated from his vocabulary without 
causing him serious inconvenience, for he 
only had one to speak of. The strain on 
that one was great in certain seasons, for 
instance, apple and nutting times, and even 
from the weight of his hands, which were 
generally in his pockets when there was 
nothing to do, but Kips was not one of 
those who borrow trouble. If the suspen- 
der broke it broke, that was all; he simply 
retired to the nearest seclusion, and by the 
aid of a curio in jackknives, a wisp of hay 
or any chance piece of string, made it * 
stronger than it was before. 

For the rest, his clothing consisted in 
summer of a shirt and pair of overalls, the 
latter usually much discolored at the knees, 











oftentimes ragged in the same and other 
localities. He had very blue eyes, and a 
fair, frank, kissable sort of face when it 
happened to be clean, which wasn’t always. 

If his fellow townsmen held him in high 
esteem, Kips, on the other hand, had the 
welfare of the village at heart. Every 
man’s business was his business in a 
friendly way. There was not an industry 
in the place whose workings he did not 
understand from the machinery to the out- 
put. He had a chatting acquaintance with 
everyone in the knitting factory from man- 
ager down to the youngest girl, and he 
knew to a stocking the producing capacity 
of each. He was on familiar ground at 
the sash, door and blind factory; the tech- 
nique of the rolling mill had been his from 
infancy, and he knew the proper way to 
shoe a horse, having learned it in a sort 
of vicarious apprenticeship at the black- 
smith shop. In feminine callings too, he 
was not found wanting. He could have 
told his mother’s customers how many 
yards of crinoline it would take to line 
the stiff plaits in which she laid their skirts, 
and how many spools of twist to work 
their buttonholes. 

Perhaps the only place in town where he 
was not on a really intimate footing was 
the shop of Mrs. Skinner, the better pat- 
ronized of the two milliners. Mrs. Skin- 
ner wore the most stunning costumes that 
appeared in the M. E. church of a Sunday, 
invariably came late and walked with the 
stateliest of treads to her pew well up to- 
ward the pulpit. But the apparent want 
of perfect cordiality was not on the part 
of the milliner, rather that of Kips himself. 
The boy’s blue eyes were the windows of 
a soul in which there was no shadow of 
deceit, and he naturally antagonized the 
artificiality of Mrs. Skinner. 

During the boating season Kips was in 
clover. Did any fisherman or pleasure 
seeker need a hand at the oars, the boy 
was there, his skill sworn to by Frank 
Parker, who invariably gave Kips the 
preference. Thus many an extra quarter 
¢ound its way into Milly’s purse, for this 
was the ultimate destination of the bulk 
of Kips’ smal! earnings. As a guide, too, 
to the show places along the river, the best 
spots for spreading lunch, etc., the lad 
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was indispensable. He towed visitors by 
devious ways to the thickest beds of win- 
tergreen, and the favorite haunts of the 
anemone and pasque flower, till those who 
came to scoff at the ragged slip of human- 
ity leading on before with a wisp of hair 
sticking through his old hat, remained to 
pray for a dowry of the sublime indiffer- 
ence which made him a suitor to no man’s 
favor, but the conscious equal of any. 

’ In fact, as a guide he came to be a cele- 
brity among visitors, and occasionally had 
the satisfaction of rescuing some venture- 
some picnicer from a difficulty. For in- 
stance, one hot day in June he sauntered 
into the island hotel and was informed by 
the barkeeper that a big picnic was on 
that day. 

“Better go home and tie on your Sun- 
day togs for once,” the dispenser of cool 
drinks added, “there’ll be some rippin’ 
pretty girls in the crowd. Awful swell af- 
fair.” 

“Sunday togs, rats!” Kips replied with 
a disgusted face. “Say, Jim, it would take 
an awful pretty girl to be worth dressin’ 
up for.” 

“Well, that’s so, too,” nodded the bar- 
keeper. 

“A reg’lar peach.” 

“Yes-sir-ee, or a persimmon.” 

“T’ve never seen one in Grand View 
pretty enough.” 

“No?” The bar-keeper grinned appre- 
ciatively. He and Kips were old chums. 

Whether he decided to revise this opin- 
ion or not, remains a secret to his histor- 
ian, but certain it is that Kips was to some 
extent impressed by a _ sixteen-year-old 
beauty who was just settling her pretty 
draperies in one of the small rowboats, 
when he arrived at the river bank. Her 
cavalier was a youth some few years less 
tender than herself—a “hair-line dude,” 
Kips mentally denominated him—and he 
was evidently not on the best of terms with 
the oars. Kips stood close by watching 
his efforts to push off. 

’ “You'd better let me row for you,” he 
suggested. 

“Thanks, awfully, not to-day,” returned 
the youth, looking him over superciliously. 

The girl looked up from the bunch of 
roses she was sniffing in the front of her 


























dress, and her eyes, overflowing with joy- 
ousness, met the blue orbs of Kips. 

There was no mistaking her sweetness— 
she was as pretty as a picture, and the 
smile with which the boy had involuntarily 
greeted her broke into a laugh of delight. 

“How je do?” he exclaimed. 

“T’m very well, thank you, how are you?” 
she smiled back, albeit her smile had an 
element of amusement in it, and no wonder, 
for Kips was a fantastic figure, though for- 
tunately his face was clean for once. 

“Oh, I’m first rate,” he assured her, and 
added eagerly: “I’d like to row you down 
the river. I can show you all the best 
places—Lovers’ Lane and the boiling 
spring and everything. You won’t find ’em 
all if you don’t have somebody to show 
you.” 

“If we can’t get along by ourselves we'll 
come back after you, sonny,” said the 
young man sneeringly. 

“All right, freshy,” retorted Kips, “you’re 
sure to want me, and you'll find me waitin’ 
right here by the sad sea waves.” 

By noon nearly all the boats had re- 
turned to the island, and the sun was beat- 
ing down on the towering rocks which no 
longer echoed to the voices of the merry- 
makers, when Kips, who had wandered far 
upstream in search of roses, heard the 
dipping of oars and a feminine scream. 

“Oh, I’m afraid! Its tipping over, 
Bert!” 

“Damn the rock!” said a male voice, and 
Kips’ heels just missed the back of his 
head in his haste to get to the water. 

The young man who had scorned his 
services had managed to strand his boat 
on a flat rock, and was making desperate 
efforts to get clear, while the pretty girl 
held on with both hands and looked ter- 
ror-stricken. 

“Hie there, young feller,” shouted Kips, 
“you'll drownd that girl if you don’t look 
out.” 

“Well, what shall I do?” came back help- 
lessly across the water. 

“Get out and push the boat off,” returned 
Kips, muzzling a grin. 

The “young feller” looked at his elegant 
clothes, at the water, at the pitiless skies, 
and last of all at the pitiless boy on the 
bank. “I can’t,” he said feebly. 
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“Who said you could?” snorted Kips. 
He backed up the bank, spat on his hands 
and taking a running start, landed with a 
tremendous splash in the water, immedi- 
ately disappearing below the surface. The 
girl looked more terrified than ever and 
watched the place where he went down. 
Some three or four rods from the shore 
he poked up his head, yelled: “Oh, I’m 
drowndin’! I’m drowndin’!” and went un- 
der again. 

The girl was almost crying now. “Oh, 
the poor boy,” she said, “he was trying 
to save us, Bert! Whatever shall we do?” 

She had let go the sides of the boat to 
wring her hands, but her cavalier was not 
so much affected. Possibly he scented the 
fact that the whole was a little farce com- 
edy springing from an exuberant nature. 

“Why don’t you”—began the girl, but 
stopped, for Kips came up again, almost 
at her elbow, grinning and spouting like a 
whale. 

“Gi’ me them oars,” he said authorita- 
tively as he tumbled into the boat. 

“All right,” said the young man doubt- 
ingly, “shan’t I help?” 

“Thanks awfully, not to-day. You'd bet- 
ter git under cover.” 

The girl was silent, but her violet eyes 
danced as Kips pushed easily off the rock, 
and with even, sturdy strokes sent the 
boat in a bee-line down the river. When 
they sprang out at the landing she hung 
about him. 

“I’m so afraid you'll take cold,” she said 
anxiously, “can’t you get some dry 
clothes?” 

“Nope,” answered Kips, pulling the boat 
up and fastening it, “don’t need none. I'll 
be dryer’n old bones in half an hour.” 

He stooped and wrung the water out of 
his overalls at the bottom, and Bert fished 
out a silver dollar. 

“Eh?” said Kips as it was poked to- 
wards him. “I didn’t do it for that—I 
done it for her. If she hadn’t been in the 
boat you’d have been settin’ there yet and 
don’t you forgit it.” 

He worked his hands deep into his soggy 
pockets, stared hard for a moment right 
into the eye of the dude, then spat through 
his teeth and walked away. 

The girl, however, was not so easily 
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shaken off. She ran after him crying: 

“Oh, but I want to tell you how very, 
very kind it was and how much I am 
obliged to you. If there was only some- 
thing I could do to—to prove——” She 
stopped here and looked at him eagerly. 

“You might give me your picture,” said 
Kips unblushingly. “I’d like that  first- 
rate.” 

The girl promised, and in due season 
the picture came, not an ordinary photo- 
graph as Kips had expected, but a beauti- 
fully tinted portrait, handsomely framed, 
and accompanying it was a letter couched 
in warm terms from her father. 

The last of the rose leaves had been 
swept down the river to obscurity, and 
the stagnation of midsummer was on the 
village when the monotony was one day 
broken by an occurrence which had no 
precedent within the memory of the tra- 
ditional oldest inhabitant. 

The farming community, which furnished 
usually a large part of the life of the place, 
was sparsely represented that Saturday af- 
ternoon by a line of vehicles drawn up 
along the shady side of the street, and the 
intense heat had reduced those obliged to 
be out to that desperate experiment of 
the would-be facetious, “Is it hot enough 
for you?” Which salutation, by the way, 
has been directly traced back several 
thousand years when it was first sprung 
on Shadrach, Meshac and Abed-nego by 
the wicked king of Babylon. 

The only suggestion of originality 
among the grilled pedestrians of Grand 
View that day had come from Martin 
Dowd, the blacksmith. He, staggering 
along under the influence of home-brewed 
beer, greeted male and female acquain- 
tances alike with the curt proposition: 

“Caps ’ell ’ow ’ot it keeps.” 

The storekeepers who were at liberty 
had deserted the stuffy interiors to sit in 
shirt sleeves under their awnings, mop 
their streaming faces and candidly con- 
demn the weather. 

Mrs. Skinner, always a woman of fine 
presence, but looking rather streaked on 
this occasion owing to the fact that her 
complexion was a patent which came in 
four-ounce bottles and did not assimilate 
well with perspiration, was lying back in 





a rocker, languidly fanning and trying 
to keep up a show of interest in the church 
affairs discussed by her minister. 

Suddenly the vibrating hotness was 
pierced by a yell that rose above the roar 
of the falls, and blanched faces which a 
moment before had seemed on the verge 
of apoplexy. 

“Mad dog!” 

There was a paralyzing shriek from Mrs. 
Skinner as she scuttled into her shop, 
slammed the door and locked it, thus shut- 
ting out her beloved pastor to the mercy of 
whatever came along. The cry was taken 
up and passed on, and in a twinkling door- 
ways were deserted except by such as fail- 


_ing to get in, cowered in corners and be- 


hind goods, scarcely daring to look when a 
brown shepherd dog with red eyes and 
foaming jaws rushed past. 

“The sheriff! Where’s the sheriff?” de- 
manded the fearful tones of the tailor next 
to Mrs. Skinner. He had opened the door 
just far enough to thrust his nose out, 
and after this display of superlative bravery 
immediately shut it again. The hint moved 
a citizen crouching behind a roll of oil- 
cloth to call lustily for the sheriff, which, 
considering that the sheriff might or might 
not be anywhere within ten miles, seemed 
rather ineffectual. 

“Somebody ought to nab that critter,” 
another shouted excitedly, but evidently 
considered that he himself was not the 
proper somebody. 

“Goodness gracious,” wailed Mrs. Skin- 
ner, who having seen the dog pass had ven- 
tured out, “ain’t there a single man that’s 
got man enough about him to shoot that 
beast? I only wish my husband was here.” 

A snicker went round, and somebody 
said sotto voce: 

“That’s it, if Skinner was here we'd be 
all right. Send for Skinner!” Everybody 
knew that the milliner’s husband -was an 
invertebrate who had not the courage to 
rule in his own house, and who had never 
in his life done anything decided of his own 
free will. 

But an answer to Mrs. Skinner’s ques- 
tion came from an unexpected source. 
There was a drumming of bare, determined 
heels on the hot board walk; a swift pass- 
ing vision of blue overalls and ragged hat- 














brim, and the bystanders dumbly realized 
that Kips was in fierce pursuit of the men- 
ace to their common safety. 

“That kid—he’ll be chewed alive,” was 
the prophecy that sounded in his ears as 
he annihilated space between himself and 
the mad brute. 

It was in front of the hardware store that 
he overtook his prey, and with a flying leap 
landed astride of his back, at the same time 
seizing the brass collar and the hair of 
the dog’s neck in a firm grip. 

The animal went down under his weight, 
and with the muscular force acquired by 
much rowing, Kips pinned the ugly head 
to the sidewalk. - 

“For Christ’s sake, Tom, git your gun 
and come a-runnin’; I can’t hold ’im 
more’n a minute!” 

Kip’s face, streaked with dust and sweat, 
was lifted in an anguish of appeal to Ken- 
nedy, the hardware dealer, who had seen 
through his sash door the almost incredible 
performance and started to the rescue. 

“Hold tight, Kips. I'll fix ’im in a 
minute.” There was a click and a bang, 
then another, and the dog ceased his strug- 
gles. 

Kips drew a long sigh of satisfaction as 
he relaxed his hold on the collar and stood 
up. He was a demoralized looking object. 
The suspender had given way, and he was 
obliged to hold up his trousers with one 
hand while he mopped his face with a very 
dirty handkerchief. 

“Woosh, but that made me hot! He was 
an awful strong dog. Got any string about 
you, Tom? My suspender’s busted.” 

“String? Yes, I guess so.” Kennedy 
was staring at the lad while his face 
twitched queerly. He put his hand me- 
chanically into his pocket, then drew it 
forth again, and said with energy: 

“Never mind the string, Kips, come with 
me.” 

He made for the nearest clothing store, 
and Kips pushed after him through the 
gathering crowd, simultaneously holding 
his trousers and trying to reduce his shirt, 
which was threatening to become too 
obvious. Kennedy strode into the store. 

“Here,” he called, “fit this young man 
out with the best you’ve got in the shebang 
—the very best mind you, clear through.” 
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When he had grasped the meaning of 
this order Kips protested. 

“Dod rot it, Tom, what you givin’ us; 
I’ve got one Sunday suit.” 

“But this ain’t a Sunday suit. It’s an 
everyday suit for the only hull man in 
Grand View.” 

The entire street, apparently, had fol- 
lowed and was closing in on them. Kips 
was the centre of attraction. One after an- 
other got hold of him, praising and con- 
gratulating until the boy was in imminent 
danger of being surprised into ordinary 
bashfulness. But the height of his suffer- 
ing was not reached until Mrs. Skinner 
insisted on taking him to her ample bosom 
and kissing him before the town. Then his 
forbearance gave way. 

“Oh shucks!” he spluttered, “it wasn’t 
anything at all only jest fun; let a feller 
alone, can’t you?” 

When he slipped into his home by the 
back door his mother was setting the table 
for their tea. He caught her look of as- 
tonishment, and exclaimed shamefacedly: 

“Gracious, ma, I’m ragged out to kill!” 

“George,” she asked with unwonted 
sternness, “what have you been doing?” 

“Nothin’ bad, ma, don’t you think it. 
Help me peel off these duds an’ I’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

Milly heard the story through silently 
and with rather a pafe face. Little as it 
appeared on the surface, Kips was her idol. 
How could it be otherwise? He was the 
express image of that other George—the 
hero of her young wifehood, and her one 
consuming desire had been to give him 
such advantages as should make him a 
credit to his father, who’had been principal 
of the village schools. What if her zeal 
had defeated its own end, by leaving him 
free to get himself killed? It was suddenly 


. borne to her mind that she had been mak- 


ing a mistake all these years—dissipating 
the everyday chances for happiness with 
her boy in favor of the precarious one of 
making a great man of him. 

As they sat in the little vine-clad porch 
after supper, Milly thought hard. His 
babyhood rose up before her and brought a 
mist to her eyes. How sweet he had been, 
and how bright—brighter than the average 
child, she thought, and for that reason had 
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kept her alternately terrorized and de- 
lighted. He had been only four years old 
when he appeared before her dirty and ju- 
bilant, with a frog squeezed tightly in each 
hand and a striped snake in his pocket. 

She had never been able to comprehend 
his boy nature. In spite of her endeavors 
to keep him in pretty white frocks and other 
dainty things he had rebelled his way out 
of them. Clothing was a harness he had 
no use for, and to cleanliness he bore an 
inherent antipathy. Of fear he had never 
shown a trace, though he had escaped most 
of the childish injuries of which she had 
stood in hourly dread. There was always 
a first time, though. 

“Georgie,” she said suddenly, “what if 
you had got bitten to-day?” 

“But I didn’t, ma, and I didn’t mean to, 
either. I counted the chances before I 
took after that dog.” 

“It may be, but you couldn’t be sure. 
It’s a horrible death to die, and—Georgie, 
you’re all I’ve got.” 

As in a flash of revelation Kips saw the 
hardness of his mother’s lot. In the early 
years of her widowhood she had not been 
much of a dressmaker. She had snobbed 
many a gown until by dint of determination 
her work had been brought up to a high 
standard, and since that her patrons had 
given her little leisure. Kips knew the 
history of her struggles, but they had al- 
ways been a part of the things that were, 
and therefore seemed inevitable. Now he 
was beginning to see that it would soon 
be his province to lift and that of his mother 
to lean. 

“And you’re all I’ve got, too, ma,” he cried, 
throwing his arms impulsively about her. 
Don’t cry, mamee dear, I’ll soon be a man 
and I’m goin’ to take care of you and keep 
you from hard work.” 

“It isn’t the work, Georgie, I don’t care 
for that; it’s the separation—you ‘are so 
much away.” 

“But I won’t be any more, I’ll stay home. 
Honest, ma, I will. I didn’t know you 
worried about it.” 

They remained that way for a long time— 
clasped in each other’s arms; Milly’s cheek 
against his shabby old shirt and his lips 
caressing her hair while the two throbbing 
hearts were interchanging such a love story 
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as transcends all other stories in this gray 
old world—the confession of unselfish, 
eternal affection between mother and child. 

They were too serious for much talking. 
A cricket chirped in the grass outside and 
a cool breeze that had sprung up at sunset 
toyed with the pods of the wild cucumber 
vines about the porch, making a delicious 
rustling that was conducive to reflection, 
but this quiet was broken presently by the 
sound of numerous pairs of feet rattling the 
loose boards of the walk opposite. 

Kips peeped out between the vines and 
whistled. 

“Gracious, ma!” he exclaimed, “there 
comes that congested crowd that got foul 
of me this afternoon. There’s the minister 
and Abe Hennessy, and Mrs. Skinner with 
Skinner in tow, and there’s Tom Kennedy 
and Martin Dowd and more besides. Oh, 
I say, ma, you'll have to excuse me; I’ve 
got to pull my freight out o’ this. They’re 
comin’ to rub it in on a feller and I can’t 
stand any more o’ their slobberin’.” He 
kissed her cheek and fled through the house 
to the back yard, while Milly tremulously 
waited the advent of her visitors. 

They were marshalled by the minister, 
who had all but felt the teeth of the dog 
in his trousers, and that gentleman pro- 
ceeded to business at once. 

“T dare say you will guess the object of 
our visit, Sister Hartson,” he began. “We 
felt it a duty to express our sense of ob- 
ligation to your son, and also to you. Is 
the lad about?” 

Milly felt tempted to answer that he was 
about, somewhere, dodging their sense of 
obligation, but Mrs. Skinner stepped for- 
ward and launched into an eulogy of the 
boy’s character» which was frequently in- 
terrupted by everyone but Skinner and 
Martin Dowd, the first because he had no 
need to talk for himself, and the latter not 
much to say. 

The gist of it all was that they considered 
Kips a public benefactor; that if there was 
anything he wanted he had but to ask it—in 
fact, that they had been empowered to ex- 
tend to him the freedom of the town. 

Milly was quite overcome, and the sight 
of the tears on her face probably furnished 
Martin Dowd with the inspiration which 
made him twice original in one day. 























“Tt caps ’ell ’ow cool its gettin’,” he re- 
marked. 

He was immediately nudged by Abram 
Hennessy, who glanced apprehensively to- 
ward the minister. But the blacksmith’s 
obtuseness was fully as prominent as his 
candor, or perhaps he could see no indeli- 
cacy in the mention of a place by the very 
existence of which the preacher obtained 
his living. 

“W’ats that you sy?” he questioned in 
surprise. 

“T say it’s time to be going,” explained 
the banker. 

Tom Kennedy hung behind making talk 
with Milly as the others filed through the 
gate, and presently he slid comfortably to 
a seat on the steps very near her chair. 

“That boy of yours is a wonderful little 
chap, Mrs. Hartson,” he observed. “He 
made the rest of us ashamed of ourselves 
this afternoon. I never see such a boy.” 

The little woman smiled amiably. She 
was pleased to listen to praise of her son, 
besides that she had always liked Tom Ken- 
nedy, and he had perhaps saved her boy’s 
life by shooting the dog. 

“IT am afraid he is too reckless,” she 
sighed. 

“Yes, he is that—too reckless by a con- 
siderable. He don’t seem to know what 
fear means.” Kennedy spoke quickly and 
with what sounded like eagerness. “Fact 
is, Mrs. Hartson, that boy needs a father. 
I take it that you are too busy to watch 
over him very much, and a woman couldn’t 
do it anyway, not with such a boy as he is. 
It needs a man, and that’s the plain truth.” 

Milly failed to see what he was driving 
at. She thought only of the orphaned con- 
dition of said boy, and pity for him and 
herself made her throat ache. 

“What you say is perfectly true,” she re- 
turned, trying to steady her voice. “There 
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have been times when I have been at my 
wits’ end, though George is never really 
disobedient, only thoughtless.” 

How she led him on, all unconsciously! 
She had utterly forgotten that Kennedy 
was a bachelor. For years they had wor- 
shipped in the same church and mingled 
in the same society, but she had never 
thought of him. Her mind and heart were 
engrossed with one image, to whose height 
neither Tom Kennedy nor any other man 
could ever reach. 

“Just say the word Mrs. Hartson—Milly, 
everything I own in the world is at the 
service of you and Kips. I’d rather be the 
father of that boy than be president.” 

The bolt struck hard. 

“Oh, I didn’t know that was what you 
meant—I’m sure I never thought—I 
couldn’t, really I couldn’t. You must for- 
give me, but it’s impossible.” 

She had not done trembling when she 
heard his steps rattling the loose boards 
across the street and Kips came out. There 
was a feeling of indignation. He ought to 
have known that such a thing could never 
be. Kips wound his arms about her and 
she shook on his shoulder. 

“T couldn’t help hearin’, ma. I started to 
come out when I heard ’em goin’.” 

His mother made no reply, and Kips 
patted her hair. 

“T’m mighty glad we ain’t goin’ to marry 
Tom Kennedy. He’s a good feller all right 
enough, but I don’t feel in pressin’ need of 
a dad. You don’t want him a bit either, 
do you, ma?” The question sounded 
anxious. 

Milly raised her head and laughed in 
spite of her tears. 

“It strikes me that I am left out alto- 
gether,” she said. “It was the position of 
dad he was applying for, and if you don’t 
want him, that settles it.” 
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We dream, we hope, we pray, we sigh, 
We love, we hate, we laugh, we cry; 
We make, we spend, we give, we lend, 
And thus we live; and thus we end. 





Henry B. Morrill. 
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ISCOVERY generally advances by a 
D curiously erratic series of leaps, 
bearing no particular relation to 
each other or to the character of the en- 
vironment. Sometimes a most interesting 
line of investigation, promising revolution- 
ary changes in the material of modern civ- 
ilization, seems to lead up a blind alley shut 
in by the limitations of human knowledge 
as with walls of adamant. Again, when face 
to face with this grim escarpment it seems 
to dissolve into gray mist, luminous with 
rifts that disclose endless vistas in the blue 
beyond. And then perhaps one sees the 
whole fabric of mystery fade into nothing- 
ness and its gloomy place is taken by 
blazing sunshine. 

Very often indeed the unexpected hap- 
pens and while the world is anxiously 
waiting for light in some particular direc- 
tion it is allowed to continue waiting in- 
definitely while from a quarter diametri- 
cally opposite comes a sudden illumina- 
tion. And so it has come to pass that 
while the scientific energy of the past few 
years has been for the most part concen- 
trated on certain very fascinating and im- 
portant problems, hardly to be overesti- 
mated in their bearing on the material and 
the industrial, there has come on the tran- 
scendental side of knowledge one of those 
brilliant bursts of discovery that flash out 
but a few times in a century. 

It came in the usual unostentatious way 
in the course of a patient investigation. It 
is a very common mistake to suppose that 
great discoveries are often accidental. Such 
is very rarely the case unless one calls it 
accident when an alert and well trained 
mind follows every clue that has a bearing 
on the work in hand. 

In the present case the treasure trove was 
nothing less than a group of new elements. 
Now new elements in themselves are not so 
very unusual as to be of great scientific 
moment, for a considerable number of rare 
metals have been unearthed in the past 
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quarter of a century, most of them existing 
in very minute amounts, perhaps, only a 
small fraction of one per cent., in certain 
unusual minerals found in tiny fragments 
at a few out of the way corners of the 
earth. One or two of these new comers 
has proved rather instructive as filling in 
chinks in theoretical chemistry, furnishing 
a sort of connecting link between metals 
already well known. But the group of ele- 
mentary substances just disclosed is com- 
posed of gases, some of them possessing 
most extraordinary properties in them- 
selves and others furnishing the keyes to 
cosmic mysteries that have been impene- 
trable for half a century. 

The first find came in a very common- 
place fashion about four years ago, when 
Lord Rayleigh was engaged in the appar- 
ently unexciting task of determining with 
the utmost precision the density of nitro- 
gen, the rather inert and uninteresting gas 
that forms about four-fifths of our atmos- 
phere. It is not a very easy yas to get in 
pure condition and in the course of his re- 
search Lord Rayleigh obtained it both 
from the atmosphere and from the decom- 
position of certain substances containing 
it. He was somewhat taken by surprise 
to find that the gas from the former source 


’ was half a per cent. heavier than that ob- 


tained from the latter. In the search for 
the cause of this discrepancy the truth 
came out and startling enough it proved to 
be. For it showed that nearly one per 
cent. of the atmosphere we breathe and 
live in is a gas totally new to science, al- 
though resembling nitrogen in most ways 
closely enough to have escaped detection. 
Rayleigh called it argon—the inactive— 
and it is well named, for while many ele- 
ments are notable for their striking prop- 
erties, this one is unique in the absence of 
positive qualities. Its whole character is 
a negation, it neither burns nor allows other 
things to burn, and forms no compounds 
to speak of even under the most extreme 

















measures. So far as known it plays no 
part whatever in the economy of nature, 
nor has it any apparent place in the arts, 
although each cubic mile of air contains 
nearly a thousand million cubic feet of it.. 
It is about half as heavy again as nitrogen 
and when made to glow by the passage of 
an electric spark it gives a brilliant “spec- 
trum”’—for a wonder very individual. 
That is to say when the light of its glow 
is looked at through a prism, there is seen 
not the brilliant belt of color found in 
sunlight, but vivid streaks of ted and yel- 
low, green and blue, quite independent of 
each other—lacking the connecting shades 
seen in the rainbow. These disjoined and 
isolated hues which blend to form the 
color of the light emitted from a glowing 
gas when viewed by the naked eye, stand 
out sharp and independent when a prism is 
interposed, forming the spectrum by which 
each substance may be instantly recog- 
nized. 

It is worth noting, too, that in general, 
allied elements have similar spectra, so that 
when brought face to face with a new sub- 
stance, its spectrum may speak volumes 
about its general character. Argon is 
comparatively an old story now, and its 
present interest lies in the remarkable way 
in which it had dodged detection and the 
more startling revelations to which it 
shortly led. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
astronomers who have studied the sun 
have racked their brains over some of the 
strange substances that lurk in the great 
envelope of seething flame, 5000 miles 
thick, that they call the chromosphere. This 
enwraps the whole glowing body of the 
sun in what appears during a total eclipse 
as a mantle of scarlet fire from which rise 
tongues and clouds of glowing gas. Seen 
in the solar spectrum as they can be any 
day with proper instruments, the moun- 
tains of fiame shown in these solar promi- 
nences are glorious beyond description. 
They tower above the chromosphere, often 
ten times as high as the Himalayas, and 
burn with a vividness and purity of color 
that no artist ever dreamed of. One who 
has not seen them does not understand 
what pure color means. 

In this sierra of fire is one gas that burns 
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with a magnificent rich yellow. So much 
and a little more its spectrum told, but on 
earth it was sought for in vain. Present 
in the sun in enormous quantities, it 
seemed to have been left out of terrestrial 
affairs entirely. 

But shortly after the discovery of argon, 
Prof. Ramsay, who had been associated 
with Rayleigh in that work, in searching 
for argon in new fields, examined a rare 
mineral known as Cleveite, which was said 
to give off nitrogen when heated. Now 
Cleveite comes from the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which seems to have been Na- 
ture’s scrap heap for mineral odds and ends, 
and the gas which it yielded when heated 
proved to be not ordinary nitrogen but a 
mixture of argon and this strange solar 
gas helium, betrayed at once by the superb 
yellow line in its spectrum. It was found 
at last—and in quantity great enough to 
investigate it pretty carefully. It is, save 
hydrogen, the lightest gas yet fully known, 
and to hydrogen it is apparently most nearly 
akin. Until then hydrogen, universal as it 
is, had stood absolutely alone in its chemi- 
cal nature with no other substance on 


earth to which it bore even a remote ° 


resemblance. A gulf seemed fixed be- 
tween it and all other elements, a gulf 
which the discovery of helium has bridged. 
We must, therefore, welcome this new- 
comer to the lengthening list of terrestrial 
elements. 

The discovery of argon and of helium 
started a long train of research looking 
for other possible constituents of the at- 
mosphere and a few months ago the quest 
of Prof. Ramsay was again rewarded, and 
in a rather curious way. Quite recently, 
as is now well known, apparatus for liqui- 
fying air on a large scale has been devised 
and the product bids fair to become a 
regular article of commerce. Now Ramsay 
took about a pint of liquid air and put it 
through a process of fractional distillation, 
that is to say he heated it slowly and al- 
lowed the more volatile portions to distill 
away. When the pint had boiled down 
to about to little more than a tablespoon- 
ful he took this residue and after treating 
it to remove all the oxygen and nitrogen 
that was left had remaining a small amount, 
less than two cubic inches, of a rather 
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heavy gas, quite different from anything 
before known. He named it krypton—the 
hidden—and found that in its properties it 
was a near cousin of helium, although ten 
times as heavy. But in examining its 
spectrum he was treated to an agreeable 
surprise. For years the spectrum of the 
aurora borealis has been a puzzle. The 
colors vary somewhat according to circum- 
stances but the principal thing in evidence 
is a brilliant green line corresponding with 
none of the known components of air. 
After many vain efforts to get a clue to this 
anomaly the matter had rather been laid 
upon the table by scientific workers, when 
lo, krypton appeared upon the scene and 
laid claim to that mysterious green light. 
Its ownership has not yet been fully con- 
firmed, but the evidence points strongly 
to the rights of this gaseous new comer, 
forming only about one one-hundredth of 
one per cent. of the atmosphere, but dis- 
closing itself in this singular way. 

And right upon the heels of krypton 
came two more stragglers from the un- 
known. They were found in much the 
same way as krypton and by the same in- 
vestigator. The starting point this time 
was a considerable quantity of argon 
which was condensed by the terrific cold 
produced by liquid air. Part of the gas be- 
came liquid, and another portion solid, 
which looked promising. The liquid 
yielded, with argon, a totally new gas of 
about half the density of argon, giving a 
very characteristic spectrum, and seeming- 
ly belonging to the argon family. But 
the solid fraction gave a result somewhat 
startling even to a hardened investigator. 
From it was evolved another new gas of a 
density almost exactly the same as that of 
argon, but evidently much less volatile. 
It was christened metargon, while its com- 
panion was called neon. And metargon 
is very likely the key to a cosmic mystery, 
for its spectrum, while amazingly like that 
due to carbon, is apparently in no way 
connected with that substance. Here be- 
gins the exciting part of the story, for 
there are in the heavens a number of red 
stars, suns half burnt out they have been 
supposed to be, each showing in its spec- 
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trum the characteristic bands of what has 
always been identified with carbon. What 
is more the same typical bands seem to 
be a common characteristic of comets, and 
have at least once been observed in the 
sudden blaze of a meteor. Now there 
seems no good reason why the vapor of so 
refractory a substance as carbon or the 
vapor of any of its compounds should go 
whirling off in vivid incandescence thou- 
sands of miles from the nucleus of a comet 
in the intense cold of interstellar space. But 
metargon is quite another matter, and 
while its properties are as yet very little 
known it would not be surprising to find 
it, though forming a very small part of 
our particular atom of the universe, a 
common substance in the realms of space. 

But yet more remains to be disclosed. 
When around the dark ball of the moon in 
a solar eclipse there bursts out the vivid 
pearly glow of what astronomers know as 
the corona another mystery is manifest. 
Of what filmy tenuous stuff it is consti- 
tuted no one knows, but in its light seen 
through the spectroscope is conspicuous a 
rich green line, belonging to an unknown 
gas always present about the sun. It seems 
to float in great luminous streamers far out 
in the coronal light, appearing even half 
a million miles from the surface of the 
sun sometimes even where the coronal 
glow is invisible to the naked eye. What- 
ever the gas that causes it may be, it is 
certainly lighter than hydrogen, so light 
that it almost seems to form part of the 
drift of space. 

This summer, however, Has seen a reve- 
lation. Nasini, an Italian savant, in ex- 
amining the mephitic gases that rise from 
the volcanic depths of the Solfatara di Poz- 
zuoli found shining out in their spectrum 
the vivid green line long known to science 
as “1474” K., which marks the presence of 
that strange gas which for lack of a better 
name has been called coronium. And 
further there was found evidence of yet 
other gaseous apparitions still unidentified. 
There are rumors of yet two more found 
in the atmosphere, and when their story 
is fully told it may be necessary to repair 
the very foundation stones of chemistry. 























ONE OF THE FIRST ORCHESTRAS IN AMERICA 


BY HENRY C. LAHEE 


T has several times happened that the 
internal dissensions of European na- 
tions have resulted in direct benefit to 

the United States, by bringing hither a 
class of citizens of high ideals, lovers of 
liberty, and seekers after political eman- 
cipation. Thus the social revolution 
which took place in Germany brought to 
this country the Germania Musical Society, 
a miniature but model orchestra. There 
was a romantic flavor about the Germa- 
nians. They were young men who had been 
drawn together in a little social orchestra 
at Berlin. At the time of the revolution 
they decided, with one accord, to seek 
their fortunes in America, the land of lib- 
erty. 

Previous to 1848 there had been but little 
orchestral music given in this country, and 
the attempts were rather of a crude nature. 
Some large ill-trained orchestras and some 
small travelling bands had visited the coun- 
try, but without making any particular suc- 
cess. In 1840 a band of Tyrolese and Swiss 
singers visited the United States and de- 
lighted their audiences with their waltzes 
and jodels. Again in 1846 a band of eight- 
een musicians,—the Steiermarkers—made a 
tour of the country but played only light 
music such as dance-tunes, and operatic 
overtures and airs. 

Gungl also came with his waltz band and 
to him we are indebted for a musician’s 
view of the musical condition of the United 
States in 1849. He said that the American 
was not capable of enjoying instrumental 
music, that only so-called anti-classical mu- 
sic could in any degree suit the taste of 
the American public, such as _ waltzes, 
galops, quadrilles, and above all polkas. 

There were also a few attempts at opera 
and in the recent condition of national 
affairs it is interesting to note that in 1846 
Signor Marti’s troupe of Italian singers 
from Havana paid us a visit. In Boston 
they made the Howard Athenaeum a clas-~ 
sical temple of the Muse for two successive 


seasons. This building had recently been 
converted from a Millerite Tabernacle to 
a place of amusement, owing to the fact 
that the ‘world had declined to come to an 
end at the time expected by the Millerites. 

Other small visiting orchestras were the 
“Saxonia” under Carl Echardt and the 
“Lombardi” under August Fries, but 
neither of these bands remained together 
for any length of time, most of the mem- 
bers settling in some of the large cities. 

The revolution in Germany in 1847 led to 
the formation of the Germania Musical 
Society, a band of twenty-three young and 
excellent artists who sought these shores 
in order to free themselves from political 
troubles at home. They landed in New 
York September 28, 1848, and on the fifth 
of October gave their first concert at the 
Astor-place Opera House. Between that 
time and the middle of November they 
gave sixteen concerts in New York and 
four in Brooklyn. Though these concerts 
excited much interest among New York 
music lovers, the pecuniary results were 
discouraging, and the expenses were some- 
times greater than the receipts. At this 
point the New York Philharmonic Society 
and a number of the best amateurs tendered 
them a complimentary benefit ‘concert. The 
house was crowded and the enthusiasm 
with which their performances were re- 
ceived revived the drooping spirits of the 
Germanians. 

From New York they went to Philadel- 
phia on the invitation of a gentleman from 
that city who had heard them play. Here, 
although their artistic success was great, 
the enterprise was a financial failure. 
Driven to desperation they announced a 
series of promenade concerts in a room 
known as the Arch Street Hall, the rent of 
which was ten dollars a night. The first 
concert was given on January the first and 
the total receipts were nine dollars and a 
half. In the middle of the concert the pro- 
prietor of the hali came forward and de- 





manded his rent, stating that unless it was 
forthcoming then and there he would turn 
off the gas. The members of the orchestra 
decided with the utmost promptness that 
he should turn it off, and thus ended the 
series of promenade concerts. They held 
a gloomy meeting that same evening to 
consider what course they should pursue. 
Some of the younger members were of 
opinion that they had been playing “over 
the heads of the people,” and that what was 
wanted was something lighter and more en- 
tertaining; the man who played the drums 
actually proposed that his wife, who was 
a practised dancer, should appear in a per- 
formance or two between the parts in or- 
der to diversify the programme. This 
idea, however, was only evoked by the 
depression of the moment, was not re- 
garded seriously and was vigorously voted 
down. 

They resolved to disband, but a few 
weeks later a profitable engagement was 
offered in Washington. The offer was ac- 


cepted, the members called together again - 


and the Germanians started on a prosper- 
ous career. From Washington they went 
to Baltimore where they gave, during two 
weeks, ten concerts which were not only 
artistic but financial successes. Then they 
proceeded to Boston giving concerts on 
the way at New Haven, Hartford, Spring- 
field, Worcester, Providence and other 
towns. On April 14 the first concert was 
given in Boston in Melodeon Hall, before 
a small but appreciative audience, and their 
reputation was thereafter established. 
Twenty concerts were given to overflowing 
houses and from that time on during their 
career of six years the Germanians did not 
lack lucrative business. They travelled 
all over the country and gave eight hundred 
and twenty-nine concerts, not counting per- 
formances of oratorios and cantatas ar- 
ranged by local choral societies, to which 
the Germanians played orchestral accom- 
paniments. Most of the celebrated artists 
who visited the United States appeared in 
the Germania’s concerts. 

Their advent marked an important era 
in the development of American musical 
culture. Their influence in creating a taste 
and understanding for the highest and 
noblest forms of instrumental music was 
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invaluable. By much playing together they 
had grown expert in interpretation of the 
great composers’ works—from Haydn to 
Wagner. It was the fraternal spirit of the 
union, with self-sacrificing zeal for art, each 
member of the organization being content 
to merge himself in the ensemble, that gave 
them an immense advantage over all the 
larger orchestras in every city which they 
visited. After the society had decided to 
disband, wherever a member of the Ger- 
mania settled down he became the nucleus 
of the choicest musical spirits of his neigh- 
borhood, and some of them have achieved 
a wide reputation. Thus Carl Zerrahn, orig- 
inally first flute in the Germania, became 
conductor of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety in Boston in 1854, from which posi- 
tion he has just retired. Carl Bergmann, 
until his death, held the conductor’s baton 
of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
William Schultze was the first violin of the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, and later direct- 
or of the musical department of Syracuse 
University. Carl Sentz settled in Phila- 
delphia and was well known as a conductor 
of orchestral concerts. 

The Germanians were happy in their bus- 
iness management and knew how to take 
advantage of human weakness. There are 
many people now living in Boston who re- 
member seeing the subscription lists to the 
Germania concerts exhibited in the win- 
dow of a music store on Washington 
street, and all those worthy citizens who 
wished to enroll themselves among the 
worshippers of the muse took care to have 
their names on that list. But the German- 
ians earned the gratitude of all music lovers 
for being the first to open the eyes of 
Americans to the beauties of orchestral 
playing. 

Mr. George Henschel once said to a 
friend that he could only reconcile himself 
to singing good music. 

“But what if your audiences of to-day 
don’t like it?” was the reply. 

“Ah, well, then,” said Henschel, “they 
will learn to do so to-morrow.” 

The musician with a love for his art has 
often had to make this choice between “to- 
day” and “to-morrow,” and it is to the 
honor of the Germania orchestra that they 
never lowered their standard, 
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ABDUL HAMID II., SULTAN OF TURKEY. 





THE DESPOT OF THE EAST 
BY ADELAIDE KEEN 


BDUL Hamid II. is the most domes- 
tic monarch of modern times, not- 
withstanding his inconstancy toward 

the opposite sex. He prefers his own fire- 
side to any one else’s and, unlike the Shah 
of Persia, Khedive of Egypt and Emperor 
of Russia, travels as little as possible. He is 
extremely narrow-minded and fearful of as- 
sassination. Although he takes the keen- 
est interest in the politics of Europe and is 
conceded to be a most astute ruler, he 
nevertheless has little active relations with 





‘rightful heir, 


the rest of the world, only asking to be let 
alone to enjoy his vast revenues and lux- 
urious palaces. He has a large number, 
most of them the homes of his ancestors 
and erected at great expense, but he oc- 
cupies Yildiz Kiosk only, near Constan- 
tinople. 

On the other hand, his brother and the 
whom he keeps closely 
guarded in a palace on the Bosphorus, is 
a liberal minded, civilized man who spent 
several years on the continent and pre- 
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“THE GREAT OCCASION IS WHEN THE SULTAN GOES TO THE MOSQUE.” 


ferred modern ways to medieval ones. 
It is whispered throughout the city that 
he is not insane, as officially reported, nor 
did his uncle, Abdul Aziz, die a suicide’s 
death but was probably murdered, although 
it is a rash guess to intimate that the 
guilty one was he who now occupies the 


~ throne and continues to massacre Armen- 


ians. Dark clouds hang over the lives of 


the descendants of Mahomet, most of them 
died suddenly. Abdul Hamid fears his 
own shedow, and consults soothsayers and 
astrologers to know his latter end, yet, 
like the ancient Eastern King, he would 
put it off as long as possible and support 
the wise man who prophesied that he too 

would die on that same day. 
Constantinople is flooded with con- 
flicting rumors about affairs 








GATES OF ABDUL HAMID’S PALACE. 





at court. It is difficult to 
get at the truth. But the 
facts here given are vouched 
for by those who are in 
constant contact with the 
Sultan in their official posi- 
tions. 

The society is curiously 
interesting. There is the 
palace, in the first place, with 
about three thousand people 
in it, then the embasssy set 
who have entrance and pre- 
cedence. The quarter called 
Pera in which the ambassa- 
dors reside and where a few 
modern hotels and European 
shops are to be found is made 
up of numerous small streets 
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where Levantines have their 
homes; these are Christians 
of mixed ancestry, coming 
there originally to buy or sell, 
or to arrange national poli- 
tics. They settle down and 
intermarry, imbibing enough 
Oriental fatalism and in- 
dolence to prevent them from 
returning home. Almost ev- 
ery one has relatives in gov- 
ernment positions; in the Ot- 
toman bank or in the Regied, 
or as attachés, or as physi- 
cians to the Imperial house- 
hold, so every one has some 
new story to tell in frightened 
whispers and with uplifted 
brows, of the Sultan’s latest 
vagary. He furnishes the small world in 
the old barbaric city with. plenty of sensa- 
tions; news will never fail to arrive fresh 
and contradictory. 
If you see him at Selamlik Friday, the 
Turkish Sabbath, when he goes to the 
mosque followed by a line of closed car- 


“ONE OF MANY.” 


riages and surrounded by ten thousand 
soldiers whose fezes sway like a field of 
poppies when they chant the war cry, 
“There is no God but Allah and Mahomet 
is his prophet!” you will notice his foxy 
face and restless eyes. The mosque which 


he generally attends is the Hamidieh, built 


THE STATE DINING ROOM OF THE MODERN BLUE-BEARD. 
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by himself and near Yildiz Palace; it is 
opposite the guardhouse, which is filled 
with a crowd of distinguished strangers, 
guests of the embassadors and all fash- 
ionably dressed, Austrian baronesses, 
Russian princesses, French duchesses and 
English countesses smile and chatter to 
their be-ribboned escorts as they sip coffee 
from tiny cups and await the appearance of 
the Sultan. Parisian bonnets and dainty 
wraps are mingled in perfumed metee as the 
pretty creatures lean out of the windows 
watching the road where the watering cart 
follows the gravel cart to prepare the path 
for the Imperial carriages. One man 
drops gravel in shovelfuls and the other, 
with a bit of hose tied to a little wagon, 
swings the water from*side to side, while 
the soldiers, a silent, human wall, look 
solemnly on. At last he comes, steps out 
and vanishes into the mosque. The coupé 
holding the Valide Sultana is just behind 
that of her son. Like the rest of the 
women she does not alight, nor can any- 
thing be seen through the curtained win- 
dows. There are pashas and beys in glit- 
tering uniforms who ride superb horses. 


nervous, with a dyed beard and red fez 
like any common Mohammedan. He 
wears a frock coat buttoned up, and black 
trousers. Again the weird war cry and 
he drives homewards; the fashionable au- 
dience disperses. 

There are two occasions when the Sul- 
tan must show himself, this and once a 
year when he goes to kiss the mantle of 
the prophet; so fearful is he, however, that 
he often makes his foster brother (of ple- 
beian birth but closely resembling him) 
change places in the carriage. One time, 
they say, he insisted upon the driver taking 
his place while he sat up in front, because 
he was afraid of a flying bomb. So far, four 
hundred and eighteen plots have been dis- 
covered against him: his unfortunate 
brother has friends at court who are await- 
ing the moment to place him on the 
throne, and working faithfully but cau- 
tiously all the time. 

Abdul Hamid has frequently suspected 
people about the palace who bowed too 
profoundly, or innocently attracted his at- 
tention. Their gestures frightened him; 
they were tortured and killed without a 

chance to explain, and: their 








THE SUMMER PALACE OF THIS EASTERN MONARCI. 


These too await the descendant of the 
prophet as he prays, and, considering re- 
cent events alone, he has much to pray for. 
Nevertheless, he comes out again in about 
half an hour and selects his conveyance 
from a*number which await him. In the 
sunlight you see him distinctly; pale, thin, 


families, as an afterthought, 
pensioned. The Sultan is 
generous in such cases. He 
has numerous rooms lighted 
and prepared for sleeping 
and, in summer, many little 
pavilions in the garden in the 
same condition, so that any 
one may be ready when he 
selects it at the last moment. 
These are all guarded as if he 
could be in each at the same 
time; in this way he avoids 
danger. Every dish on his 
table is sealed by Osman 
Pasha, the defender of 
Pleuna, and at present the 
commander of the Imperial , 
Guard, then sent to be 
opened, and, they say, tasted by his 
mother before he will touch it, so if poison 
has been used, he will know. He dines 
sometimes alone, but often in the state din- 
ing room with his noblemen and foreign 
guests. Ladies are admitted, the wives or 
daughters of guests but not the harem. 
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THE BAZAAR RECENTLY OPENED BY THE SULTAN. 


To pose as a benefactor he instituted this bazaar, which cost him ry that the money received might aid 
Tr 


those soldiers wounded in the late war with 


The Valide Sultana has great power in 
the palace. Next to the Sultan, she is 
ruler over all. After her, comes the Grand 
Eunuch or keeper of the treasures, he who 
guards the seraglio beauties with a drawn 
sword and his life. The Sultan’s mother 
was a poor slave girl. As you take that 
long, dusty drive to the sweet waters of 
Asia, you are shown to the miserable hut 
beside a 
Once a year, after keeping the Turkish 
Lent Ramadan, she presents her son with 
a new wife, who is, of course bewitchingly 
lovely and accomplished in old-fashioned 
coquetries. Months before, slave mer- 
chants and even fathers of families have 
besieged her with candidates, who are se- 
lected with care and trained for their des- 
tiny. Diet which makes voluptuous curves 
and exquisite skins, exercises for supple- 
ness, teachers of music,—all are brought 


stream, where she was born. — 


eece, 


into play. Out of many, the choice 
dwindles to one. She is sometimes fancied 
at first sight, sometimes put aside without 
a second glance; blondes from Georgia 
and Circassia are most admired, but very 
homely women have been fascinating and 
tenacious in his favor, through their clever- 
ness and flattery. 

There is a theatre in the palace in which 
plays are given, and clowns amuse the 
Sultan and his household. The plays, of 
course, are not “problem plays” as the 
Turks are very stupid, but théir idea of 
humor is more Frenchy than the French: 
The Sultan often wears gay plush cos- 
tumes in the house and smokes a nargile 
perpetually. 

As there is such an immense army, and 
as he is so deeply in debt, and still borrow- 
ing in order to waste, the poor soldiers are 
paid very irregularly, sometimes hardly at 
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all, yet they and their families must live 
and they cannot resign their posts on fear 
of death. They belong, body and soul, to 
the Sultan. Therefore beggars, lame, halt, 
_blind and repulsively diseased swarm 
every street in the dark old city, com- 
peting for backsheesh. He who is most aw- 
ful and revolting, earns the most. Little 
children are blinded by their starving 
parents or distorted in infancy with cruel 
bandages in order that they may be more 
pathetic: all this because the Sultan will 
spend’ every penny, honest or dishonest, 
upon himself. The women, both in the 
city and as peasants in the many provinces 
which were conquered by fire and sword, 
ruin their eyes with fine embroidery, be- 
cause they must keep the pot boiling and 
the men have no money. Blindness is 
terribly prevalent, but then, a blind beggar 
earns more than one who sees and is 
straight and strong. No one can guess 
the suffering in patient, unmurmuring 
anguish, which exists under Abdul Hamid; 
his subjects are as powerless as animals, 
justice is unknown, cruelty and double- 
dealing rules. 

In order to pose as a benefactor, he has 
erected a bazaar, or fancy building in 
which things are to be sold for the bene- 
fit of soldiers wounded in the recent war 
with Greece, or for their families. The 


contents of the fair are very handsome, 
but as all were extorted from tributary 
towns and provinces, or received from 
people anxious for promotion, they did 
not cost the Sultan a penny. This build- 
ing is not yet opened to the public, but will 
soon be, and with much pomp and display. 
It is a sample of the Sultan’s diplomacy. 

The Jews, of whom there are 75,000 in 
Salonica, alone out of 100,000 population, 
are the most fortunate residents in many 
ways. Always shrewd and saving, they 
overreach the heavy Turk and pretend to 
be very poor though immensely rich. On 
Saturdays they go to the synagogues in 
their silk-striped, fur-bordered gabardines 
and look like patriarchs of artless sim- 
plicity. 

Constantinople is a gorgeous relic of the 
middle ages, a tottering monument of 
pagan times, a mysterious and beautiful 
panorama of all nations. From. Christian 
to Infidel it has passed, from king to em- 
peror, but when St. Sophia is again 
crowned with the cross instead of the 
crescent, and the Sultan brought to bay 
or has rendered his account, the whole 
world will rejoice that it has passed from 
the power of the tyrant, and that he can 
no more hide in luxury and fiendish in- 
difference, while his subjects tremble like 
slaves and none are safe from sudden death. 





SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
BY EUGENE V. DEBS 


N the outset, and to “clear the deck” 

for action, Some attention should be 

paid to definitions. What is meant by 
the term, ‘Social Democracy?” The term 
“social” as applied to “democracy,” means, 
simply, a society of democrats, the mem- 
bers of which believe in the equal right of 
all to manage and control it. Reading this 
definition, men are likely to say “There is 
nothing new in that,” and they speak un- 
derstandingly. The men and women who 
are engaged in organizing the Social Dem- 


ocratic Party of America are not pluming 
themselves upon the novelty of their 
scheme for the improvement of social, in- 
dustrial and political conditions. They 
claim for their movement a commonsense 
basis, free from the taint of vagary and in 
all regards pre-eminently practical. 

The wise man is credited with saying, 
“The thing that hath been, is that which 
shall be, and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done; and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” Crediting the dec- 
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laration of Solomon as conclusive, there 
must have been a time ‘before he lived 
when something like “Social Democracy” 
of which I write existed in the earth, the 
germ idea of which, though latent for 
centuries, has aroused men from their 
lethargy from time to time in the processes 
of evolution, to find its most potent ex- 
pression in the present era of “progress 
and poverty,” civilization and savagery, 
wealth and war, charity and greed, aroused 
them to an interest in Socialism, which, 
with the chivalric courage of crusaders and 
the revolutionizing zeal of iconoclasts, has 
appeared to do battle for the regeneration 
of society. 

No one hesitates to admit that the task 
is herculean; no one underestimates the 
power of opposing forces. Their name is 
legion, and they are organized forces, 
close, compact, resourceful and defiant. 
They do not propose to surrender, com- 
promise nor arbitrate. They have the 
masses in the dust, their claws upon their 
throats and their hoofs upon their pros- 
trate forms. In the face of all the verified 
facts that startle thinking men, there is no 
requirement for extravagant speech. 

But conditions as they exist are arti- 
ficial, not natural. They were created by 
men, and may be changed by men, since 
it is a truth “that where there is a will 
there is a way” to elevate humanity as cer- 
tainly as where there is a will there is a 
way to degrade it, and Social Democracy 
has one central pivotal purpose, the ameli- 
oration of social conditions and the eman- 
cipation of the victims of a vast brood of 
wrongs, all of which converge and con- 
solidate in the one great and overmaster- 
ing wrong of robbing them under the 
forms of law, of the fruits of their 
toil, and thereby reducing them ‘to 
a condition where men _ dispose of 
their manhood and women of their 
chastity for the means of continuing 
lives that are a ceaseless horror. No well- 
informed honest man either doubts or at- 
tempts to controvert the proposition. [It 
is as self-evident as the law of gravitation. 
It is the crime of the ages, the one great 
curse resulting from “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” the ever-present and threatening 
calamity which wage-earners are required 


to face and provide against as best they 
may. 

Capitalism is running riot throughout 
the land. The private ownership of the 
means of production, that is to say, the 
means of life, is doing its deadly work. 
The trusts, syndicates ani corporations, 
with more eyes and hands than any myth- 
ological monster ever possessed, concoct 
new schemes of spoliation and the masses 
sink to lower depths of poverty, want, 
woe and degradation. 

The picture is not overdrawn. A Ho- 
garth’s hand would relax its hold upon its 
pencil in tracing the horrors of a sweat- 
shop or the agonies of the lives of tramps. 
Dante would look in vain throughout the 
realms of the infernal for incidents more 
horrifying than are found in the deep, 
dark, mining hells where miners work 
and famish, Only a Milton would be 
equal to the task of depicting the wreck 
and ruin wrought by the capitalist system 
in a land which should be a paradise, but 
which has been transformed into an arena 
more horrible than those where Roman 
emperors delighted to torture the victims 
of their vengeance. 

All over this fair land, in every center 
of population, in mine and factory and 
shop, and spreading out into forest, field 
and farm, where bird and bee and brook 
make merry music and the winds trans- 
form leaf and spray into harps, where the 
flowers vie with the stars in making the 
earth as beautiful as the sky above, iron- 
tongued and iron-handed monsters of 
greed and lust, conscienceless as a Moloch 
and as relentless as death, have inaugu- 
rated wretchedness and poverty until 
from ocean to ocean, from valley to moun- 
tain top, rises one unceasing complaint, 
touching every note in the scale of discon- 
tent and anger, while statesmen and stu- 
dents, philosophers and philanthropists, 
amazed and aghast, contemplate environ- 
ments and await developments. 

The millions of wage-earners do not 
own themselves, they are wage-slaves, and 
their masters control their lives and sub- 
ject them to conditions as degrading as 
those which existed in times of chattel 
slavery. True it is that the united forces 
of labor could make themselves masters of 
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‘the situation and change conditions to 
their liking, but divided on lines of politi- 
cal partisanism intimidated, bulldozed and 
bribed, they have done the bidding of the 
capitalist class, have been misled ani be- 
trayed by ignorant and dishonest leaders 
until hope has all but perished. 

At this supreme juncture Socialism 
comes into view and advances to the arena. 
It offers a remedy for social ills which 
must be mitigated if peace and prosperity 
are to come to the land. It strikes at 
the very root of capitalism by proposing 
to transfer the means of production and 
distribution, i. e., the land, mines, factor- 
ies, railroads, machinery, etc., from private 
capitalists to the whole people to be op- 
erated by them in their collective capacity 
for the good of all, and this it proposes to 
do by the ballot of a triumphant majority 
of awakened, ‘class-conscious supporters. 
The revolution is to be complete, but it 
is to be achieved by the ballot. 

From the date of the introduction of 
chattel slavery into the British colonies of 
America to the time when the shackles 
fell from the limbs of four million slaves 
by the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, 
243 years had elapsed. But it was amidst 
the smoke and carnage of war, when a 
thousand streams ran red to the sea, that 
chattel slavery with its blocks and whips 
and pens disappeared from the land. 

Wage-slavery has now in the United 
States a firmer standing than was ever 
secured by chattel slavery. For two cen- 
turies and a half no gleam of hope flashed 
upon the darkness in which the chattel 
slave lived and wrought and died, but 
along all the years, forces were being 
evolved to secure his rescue, culminating 
in a war of calamities unparallelled in the 
history of the world. 


Socialism would work out the redemp- 
tion of the wage-slave without a san- 
guinary conflict. Its emancipating pro- 
gram includes no bloody ordeals. It un- 
furls to the winds no battle banners ex- 
cept those inscribed with peace and good 
will to man. Its first great proposition is 
to educate workingmen and by an act 
which requires an exercise of will-power, 
to stand forth, redeemed and disenthralled 
from the domination of any other man or 
set of men under heaven. This can be 
done. It is the initial step to a higher 
plane of existence and a nobler life, where 
men grow and expand to their full stature. 
It is a step which evinces the beginning of 
wisdom. He who takes it plucks for his 
own behoof and those dependent upon 
him the richest fruit that has grown on 
the tree of knowledge in all the ages. 

Thousands are doing their own think- 
ing and are conscious of their class in- 
terests in the economic struggle. They 
are organizing everywhere. The move- 
ment is international, 

The following is from the Declaration 
of Principles of the Social Democratic 
Party of America: 

“The control of political power by the 
Social Democratic Party will be tant- 
amount to the abolition of capitalism and 
of all class rule. 

“The solidarity of labor connecting us 
with millions of class-conscious fellow- 
workers throughout the civilized world 
will lead to International Socialism, the 
brotherhood of man.” 

Capitalism is to culminate in socialism. 
The sceptre it has wielded so long and so 
mercilessly in the interest of its class is 
soon to fall from its nerveless grasp. It 
is destroying itself and from its ruins will 
rise the co-operative commonwealth. 
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“STANDING IN THE CHARIOT IS ONE WITH THE CARRIAGE OF A PRINCE,” 


THE PRINCE BEAUTIFUL: A TRAGIC LIFE 


BY A. Z. CONRAD, Ph.D., D. D. 


Tis morning in Jerusalem. King David 
occupies the throne of Israel. His scep- 
ter is supreme. The nations roundabout 

stand in awe of his name. We have re- 
cently arrived in the capitol city of David. 
We are eager to meet the King, if this 
high honor may be accorded us. The 
streets are narrow and crooked, and for the 
most part, the houses are low and unin- 
teresting. It has already come to be a 
commercial center, and people of almost 
every nationality are to be seen in it. 


The shops are dingy and dismal. Wares 
are for sale of every kind in the principal 
streets. Homeless dogs abound on every 
hand. Even in the early morning, vic- 
tims of misfortune are to be seen in every 
public place, asking alms of passers-by. 

We approach the King’s palace. The 
building itself is not imposing and the 
grounds might well be those of any man of 
ordinary wealth in the city of Jerusalem. 
The guard challenges our advance, and 
curious eyes follow us as we move along 
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the streets at a much more rapid pace than 
the average oriental finds energy to prac- 
tise. Our tour of inspection continues and 
suddenly we are confronted with a palace 
vastly more imposing than any we have 
seen. The grounds are beautiful about the 
palace, and mounted guards patrol the 
streets before the gateway. Soldiers in 
full uniform are to be seen everywhere. 

Making low obeisance, we approach the 
guard and make inquiry, interested to 
know what magnate of the realm would 
dare outrank the King in the splendor of 
his palace and the magnificence of his 
retinue. The guard solemnly answers: 
“Absalom’s palace is this, more stately 
and more beautiful than any other in the 
kingdom.” Suddenly from within there is 
a shout, and fifty men, splendidly appar- 
elled, each with the physique of an ath- 
lete, sweep through the gate. . Preceding, 
a herald calls: “The prince, the prince.” 
People quickly gather to the streets or 
to the prominent positions on the house- 
tops, and scarcely have the fifty passed, be- 
fore a richly ornamented chariot, drawn by 
magnificent steeds, with bit of silver and 
buckle of gold, sweeps past them. Standing 
at his full height in the chariot, holding the 
richly embroidered reins, is one with the 
carriage of a prince, the attitude of a sol- 
dier; six feet and more he stands erect, 
well poised and perfectly proportioned. 
He is such an one as would challenge at- 
tention and admiration anywhere, and 
would be selected out of a thousand and ad- 
mired among ten thousand. His eye is 
lustrous; his cheek is ruddy; his flowing 
locks add picturesqueness to his appear- 
ance, as he bears himself with conspicuous 
dignity. 

The huzzas of the people are heard as 


_his chariot sweeps past. With wonderful 


dexterity, he reins his arched-necked 
steeds through the streets of the city, until 
at last he comes to the principal gate. 
Here he wheels them quickly about, throws 
the reins to an attendant, leaps from the 
chariot and stands beside the city gate. 
There have already gathered here many 
from adjoining towns, who desire to pre- 
sent their case and secure judgment if pos- 
sible against some supposed transgressor 
of their rights. 
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King David was the judge and jury. ~ 


There was no appeal from his verdict, and 
his duties in these directions became ar- 
duous. He was unable to satisfy all who 
came. Many were compelled to wait for 
days together before an opportunity of- 
fered to present their causes. This oc- 
casioned great dissatisfaction. 

Again we observe this young man of gra- 
cious bearing as he has taken his position 
beside the city gate. He cordially wel- 
comes to him those who seem beneath him 
in position. He inquires with familiarity 
regarding their difficulties, assures them 
of his interest, sympathizes with them in 
their supposed grievances. He laments 
his inability to do for them what his heart 
would move him to perform were he in a 
position to exercise authority. With 
strange duplicity, he hears both sides of 
the case and compliments each. And thus 
he speaks to every seeker for justice: “Thy 
cause is good and right, but there is no 
man deputed of the King to hear thee. 
Had I the opportunity, I would secure 
for thee swift justice.” 

Our curiosity has changed to amaze- 
ment, and who can but suspect treachery. 
We have admired; we are suspicious now. 
An hour and more has passed and now 
again the gold-mounted chariot wheels by 
the gate and the prince leaps like an ath- 
lete into it and grasps again the reins. 
There is a cloud of dust and with his fifty 
attendants, he is off. He has returned to 
his palace where he is to banquet fifty of 
the malcontents of the kingdom. We wait 
and gain the confidence of the white- 
bearded guard who stands beside the gate. 
Almost unwillingly at first, he begins to 
tell the story. 

“You ask me the meaning of this 
strange proceeding,” the old guard com- 
menced. “You inquire who this young man 
may be? He is Absalom. Through 
treachery and trickery, he has become heir 
to the throne. We, of the King’s guard, 
do wonder much that his reckless prodi- 
gality remains unchecked. We marvel at 
the injudicious indulgence of the King, 
but dare not speak a word. Of the many 
sons of David, there were three of special 
promise. Amnon was the eldest of the 
three. The crown awaited him, yet most 
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unworthy was his head to wear the crown. 
A wretched crime he committed against 
the sister of this same Absalom. Two 
years passed by when Absalom, cherishing 
resentment, retaliation in his heart, cun- 
ningly devised a scheme whereby he might 
destroy his hated half brother. It was the 
time of sheep-shearing, and Absalom called 
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King was fierce and Absalom greatly 
feared it. Quickly he hastened to the 
kingdom of his grandfather in Geshur. His 
mother was of royal blood. From an in- 
fant he has been most wilful and many 
were the stories brought to us of early 
disobedience and unchecked excesses. 
Resolutely he resented all restraint. His 





FROM THE DRAWING BY GUSTAVE DOPE, 


DAVID MOURNING FOR ABSALOM. 


to his house the King’s sons and made 
a royal banquet in accordance with thé 
customs of our people. 

“At an opportune moment, in response 
to his command, Amnon fell, pierced to 
the heart with the assassin’s dagger. 
Speedily the members of the royal house 
hastened to their homes. The wrath of the 


admiring father strangely hearkened to his 
every whim. Passion was permitted to go 
uncurbed, insults were cast, without cor- 
rection. Those of us who knew him best 
were not surprised when messengers with 
bated breath announced the murder of his 
brother Amnon. 

“Three years he staid in Geshur. But 
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expatriated, no opportunity was offered 
for the satisfaction of ambitions which we 
sometimes think burned within his heart. 
Now, Joab is Commander-in-Chief of the 
King’s armies. To me he has revealed a se- 
cret. He has declared that with advancing 
years, the death of David our good King 
is made more probable. Who then will 
sit upon the throne? Why, Absalom. And 
who will be the captain of the host? If 
I, thought Joab, it will be because some 
favor has been shown andi Absalom, the 
prince, has come to trust me.” Joab in- 
terceded with cunning strategy for Ab- 
salom’s return. He commissioned a Te- 


SY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. 


KING DAVID. 


koahn prophetess to interview the King 
and lay before him a suppository case, not 
dissimilar to that which then existed. The 
plan succeeded admirably, and the prince 
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Absalom, for three years banished, now re- 
turned. 

“No sooner here than innovations most 
extravagant in their nature, were set in 
operation by the prince. The palace, be- 
fore imposing, must now be enlarged. A 
practise unknown among our people was 
inaugurated; the prince must be attended 
by a heavy guard in costly uniform. He 
multiplied his equipages. He filled his 
stables with the finest horses obtainable 
in the kingdom. He offered high premium 
for chariots and horses superior to his 
own, and when they were discovered, 
straightway purchased them. 

“But though restored 
unto his home he was 
not yet in royal favor. 
The King declined to 
see him, and all efforts 
to gain further interview 
with Joab failed. At 
last the wily prince in 
desperation set fire to 
the standing wheat of 
Joab. This compelled 
the presence and atten- 
tion of the hero of a 
hundred battles. Once 
more did Joab intercede 
and now secured com- 
plete amnesty and royal 
favor. A tax has re- 
cently been laid upon our 
people, whose purpose 
we suspect is to sustain 
the profligacy of the 
prince, whose wants are 
endiess and whose ambi- 
tions are boundless. 

“The common people 
seem to worship him. 
The greatest of our 
statesmen fawn upon 
him and court his favor. 
He begiiiles with false 
promises, and _ allures 
with false pretenses. For 
four full years he has 
stood in the gate of the 
city and flattered with his condescensions 
and beguiled with blandishments and al- 
lurements. Our sturdy king has lost the 
hearts of thousands of his subjects. I am 


























no prophet, but-I venture to predict, at 
least I sometimes fear, that this applauded 
beauty already has his eye upon the throne. 
He slew his brother, and—let me whisper 
my thought to you,—why not his father? 
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ing families are honored with-an invita- 
tion to accompany him to Hebron. The 
lie was still upon his lips. Heralds had 
been- sent throughout the tribes who at 
an appropriate moment should say: “Ab- 





FROM THE DRAWING BY JULIUS VON SCHNORR. 
THE DEFECTION IN THE FOLLOWERS OF KING DAVID. 


But keep you well my secret, lest I lose my 
head. Adieu.” 

The old guard had suspected truly. That 
very day the profligate prince cloaked his 
ambitions in religious pretense and began 
to undermine the throne. - Obsequiously, 
he asked the privilege of fulfilling a vow 
which he declared that he had made, while 
yet an exile in Geshur, and this‘ was the 
vow: that if he should be restored again to 
royal favor, he would offer a sacrifice to 
God in Hebron. 

The King, whose trusting heart is glad- 
dened with the religious aspirations of his 
son, and taking it as significant of peni- 
tence, readily gives permission to fulfill his 
vow. Two hundred members of the lead- 





to Jerusalem.” 


“THE RAILING OF SHIME.” 


salom has been crowned king in Hebron.” 
The record then relates: “He went to He- 
bron.” No word is spoken of the sacrifice. 
Hypocrisy semed to serve his purpose 
well. 

Ah, why do the wicked prosper? Wait. 
Reserve your judgment until the end shall 
come. 

The conspiracy grows apace. The 
trusted counseller of David, Ahithopel, is 
led away with the glamour and the glory 
attending the defection. This same man a 
few days later, discovering himself de- 
ceived, miserably ended his existence with 
his own hand. The conspiracy gains in 
power. They have now a battle-cry: “On 
Insurrectionists gather 
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about the standard. They bow before the 
newly crowned king. 

But what of David? Filled with conster- 
nation, overcome in bitterness of spirit, he 
waits as one who has been stricken a blow 
from which he may not soon recover. He 
assumes that this may be God’s judgment 
upon him for his own iniquities. The 
usurper with his retinue and army fast ap- 
proach the city. And now the King de- 
parts. He gives a longing look to his 
throne and his palace and then hastens his 
steps without the city. Awaiting multi- 
tudes surround him. Even the alien Gib- 
borim, the mighty men of Gath, cast their 
lot with his, and refuse even at his solicita- 
tion to remain, as subjects of a heartless 
prince. These six hundred immortalized 
themselves through friendship. 

Over the brook Kedron, where in after 
years the Master went to his night of sor- 
row, pass the multitude. On to Gilead they 
hasten. Success seems to crown the ef- 
forts of the conspirators. The usurper oc- 
cupies the throne. Is justice dead? Shall 
evil conquer good? Shall iniquity be 
crowned? We shall see. 

Three months, have passed and Absalom 
with an immense army determines to force 
the issue and submit to the arbitrament of 
war. He leads the army in: person against 
the loyal subjects of his father. The spirit 
of war again possesses the dethroned king, 
but he is not permitted by his faithful 
followers to risk his life in battle. The 
issue is drawn. With terrific clash of 
arms, the King’s forces meet the enemy. 
Conscious of the righteousness of their 
cause and believing in the codperation of 
Jehovah, courageously and heroically, Joab 
with hisarmy charges down upon theenemy. 
The insurrectionists are speedily discom- 
fited and put to rout. The cries of the 
dying and wounded are heard on every 
hand. Absalom himself, terrified, unable 
to control his army and forsaken by his 
guard, was riding at rapid pace when the 
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thorny arms of a terebinth or oak grasped 
his flowing locks, which had been his 
glory, but which now were the occasion 
of his death. Quickly he was lifted from 
the mule upon which he was riding and 
suspended between heaven and earth, unfit 
for either, he hung helpless with no eye 
to pity and no friend to assist. Joab is 
speedily notified of his condition and 
hastens thither and with three darts pierces 
the usurper to the heart. A rude grave 
is made’ and the body of the rebellious 
prince is thrown into it, and it is covered 
with stones in expression of the indigna- 
tion and contempt of the loyal subjects of 
King David. Messengers notify the wait- 
ing King of the successes of his army. He 
eagerly asks for Absalom, and, when in- 
formed that he was cold in death, he utters 
a wail which has been the dirge of the 
ages: 

“Oh Absalom, Absalom, my son, my 
son, would God I had died for thee.” De- 
spairing fathers of unworthy sons have 
caught up the strains of the mournful song. 
It utters its note of warning to parents 
whose indulgent spirit sets aside reason 
and prudence. Ancient history is full of 
tragedy, but what shall we say of modern 
illustrations of old-time treachery and per- 
fidy? Tragedies are stern teachers. The 
life of this handsome royal renegade is 
full of suggestion. 

Parental indulgence is the prelude of 
pitiful requiems. David mourned the loss 
of his son. Had he insisted upon obe- 
dience in childhood and curbed the temper 
of the youth, he would not have been 
compelled to mourn the fact that he was 
the father of a traitor. Anarchy begins 
at home. Life is a greater teacher than 
the lips. King David had been guilty of 
betrayal of his friend. How could he cor- 
rect his son? Precepts have weight only 
when. example is righteous. The power of 
the lips is measured by the integrity of the 
life. 
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éé HIS London Zoo,” said Macfugle, 

as we dropped sixpence apiece at 

the turnstile and looked out on 
the well kept and beautiful grounds; “is a 
sort of modern and glorified Noah’s Ark. 
Noah, that is the grandfatherly govern- 
ment; the ark, behold it in these spacious 
acres titted up with compartments for all 


‘the animals in christendom, to say nothing 


of the bipeds going up and down the walks 
looking at the show. These last are the 
best part of it. The proper study of man- 
kind in man. Now here’s one of those per- 
sonifications ofinsular ignorance and preju- 
dice, a London cockney.” 

It was a funny little sawed-off, bandy- 
legged fellow who walked straight up to 
Macfugle. He wore an air of self satisfac- 
tion, a flat derby hat, and clothes of a plaid 
so loud that it creaked. 

“Hexcuse me, Professor,” he said; “but 
where shall I find the behemoth?” 

“The behemoth,” said Macfugle, gravely; 
“is over in the insect house along with the 
other moths.” 

“Lud bless me soul!” said the plaid suit; 
“T thought it was a hanimal, a large hani- 
mal.” 

“My dear sir,” said Macfugle; “if you 
lived in America, as we do, where the be- 
hemoths flutter on drowsy wing and suck 
fragrant honey dew from the purple flow- 
ers ali the summer eve, you would under- 
stand all these things better. I reckon it’s 
the elephant you’re looking for.” 

There was no need to ask where the ele- 
phant was for he came gravely promenad- 
ing along the gravel walk with a half dozen 
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people seated on his back at two pence a 
seat. 

“This,” said Macfugle gravely, “is the 
elephant, the Indian elephant. You should 
see him on the great American desert 
where Indians grow. They make great use 
of the elephant.” 

The wink which Macfugle gave me here 
was like the lifting and closing of the 
horizon’s eyelid. It said better than words 
could: ‘Watch me do him.” 

The elephant turned as Macfugle did and 
slipped the prehensile end of his trunk into 
Mac’s coat-tail pocket, drew therefrom a 
gauze silk handkerchief, and coolly brushed 
flies from his flanks with this as he prom- 
enaded the walk. Macfugle saw him use 
the kerchief but did not realize where it 
came from. 

“That’s a great act of the elephants on 
our western plains,” he said; “many’s the 
time I’ve seen a band of elephants with 
Indians on their backs, chasing the cow- 
boys off the earth, and every consarned ele- 
phant with a silk handkerchief brushing 
flies. It is a grand and gaudy spectacle.” 

“Ah,” said he of the plaids; “wot uncom- 
mon fine things you Hamericans know. 
I’ve great respect for learning.” 

Macfugle linked his arm cordially in that 
of the other. 

“Come,” he said;. “let us promenade this 
modern Eden together and I will explain 
its wonders to you. Here,” as we came to 
the lion’s cage; “is that king of beasts, the 
American lion.” 

“But don’t lions come from Africa?” 
queried the cockney. 
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“Oh well,” said Macfugle; “they do have 
a few dried up specimens down there, but 
if you want real succulent lions, all wool 
and a yard wide, you should go to New 
York. Why, the New York social lion is 
about the only dent in the pan. Then there 
is the lion of the stock exchange, com- 
mcnly called the millenium lion.” 

“And wy do they call ’im the millenium 
lion?” asked the cockney. 

“Because,” said Macfugle, “he and the 
lamb are all the time lying down together, 
with the lamb inside.” 

And thus with wit and wisdom and sim- 
ilar valuable information Macfugle and the 
cockney passed arm in arm from enclosure 
to enclosure, I following, till we came to 
a grassy plot containing a huge goose. 

“And is this,” asked the cockney, point- 
ing at the bird but looking very hard at 
Mecfugle; “the great Hamerican goose?” 

I turned away to hide my amusement, 
the goose gave a shrill cackle of laughter, 
and the Marabout stork, who was thinking 
hard in the next pen, chuckled all up and 
down his naked throat and winked one 
round eye in placid enjoyment. 

“The Klondike Mergansie which you 
now see,” said Macfugle, calmly; “is a 
Canadian bird and is not so big a goose as 
he looks. He is of great value to the Klon- 
dike miners, flying up and down the nar- 
tow creeks and swallowing gold nuggets 
until he can hold no more. He then alights 
at his master’s feet and the rugged miner 
gathers his crop. That’s what they call 
geld croppings, see?” 

The cockney was quite excited at men- 
tior of the Klondike and began asking 
questions volubly but Macfugle cut him 
short by striking an attitude of burlesque 
surprise at the Marabout stork. I was a 
bit uneasy now for we were beginning to 
draw a crowd. And a crowd is certainly 
not in accordance with one’s desire to 
remain in the background of events. They 
formed a regular circle around us with the 
children in the front rank looking up at 
us with such believing countenances, and 
the adult congregation grouped in the rear, 
part of them taking us for the mentally un- 
balanced, the rest inclined. to lend us their 
ears. It was all very embarrasing, very 
suggestive of trouble ahead, but there was 
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no stopping Macfugle and my warning 
looks were in vain. 

“Aw, and wot’s that now?” asked the 
cockney, much impressed by Macfugle’s 
attitude. 

“That,” said Macfugle, hoarsely; “is the 
latest great Philadelphia invention, the 
featherless spring chicken. It’s not yet 
complete you will see for the bird has a 
few straggling ones left, but it’s only a 
question of time. It is a fine specimen 
and I must go and congratulate the presi- 
dent of the society about this.” 

Perhaps Mac was a little sorry about the 
crowd, himself, and took this way to es- 
cape but our cockney friend would not hear 
of it. He clasped Macfugle’s waistcoat 
with both hands and held him, breathlessly. 

“Tell me,” he cried; “if the Hamerican 
spring chicken is as big as that, wot are 
the old hens like?” 

“Say,” said Macfugle, “if you want to 
know what the American old hen is like 
you will have to come over to a Boston 
charity fair. There’s nothing else that will 
give you an adequate idea of it.” 

The cockney went into deep study at this 
parable and Macfugle slipped up to the 
next pen for advance information. 

“What are these web-footed birds in 
here?” he asked of an attendant. The at- 
tendant looked hard at Macfugle, then at 
the cockney, and then at Macfugle again. 

“Zur,” he said: “These be gulls, but 
lor’ bless ye, they beant a patch to- you, 
zur!” 

The cockney woke up at this and hurried 
Macfugle along to the next cage. 

“Wot a uncommon fine sheep,” he said. 

“That,” said Macfugle, “is the American 
goat, commonly called the lammer of Peru, 
so called because he can lam the stuffing 
out of anything he goes at with that well 
poised head of his. He’s a very strong but- 
ter.” 

“T’ve noticed that of the Hamerican but- 
ter,” said the cockney, without the quiver of 
an eyelid; “but tell me, is Peru in New 
York?” 

“Well, no,” said Macfugle; “not yet, but 
it is edging along that way. We expect 
the next annexation of territory will bring 
it in.” 

The crowd had followed us up again and 

















was increasing, and through it I saw an 
official fussily forcing his way. He touched 
Macfugle on the shoulder. “Have you per- 
mission to lecture on the grounds?” he 
asked. 

“T’m not lecturing on the grounds,” re- 
plied Macfugle; “I’m lecturing on the ani- 
mals; disseminating information among the 
down-trodden and ignorant masses of your 
effete oligarchy, elevating the condition of 
the proletariat, renovating the—” 

“Who are you, anyway?” asked the oiffi- 
cial, suspiciously. 

“Sir,” said Macfugle, drawing himself 
up to his full height; “I am the silver 
tongued orator of the western plains, the 
future president of the United States of 
Nebraska, Mexico, and Central America, 
William Jennings Bryan; that’s who I am. 
I am travelling incog.” And here Mac- 
fugle beckoned to me and swept with im- 
perial stride toward the exit from the 
grounds, As we went out I saw the official 
and the assembled crowd struck dumb at 
the angel they had entertained unawares. 
Only the dromedary, chained to a nearby 
fence, fathomed our pose and looked with 
supercilious scorn on our western ef- 
frontry. 

We reached the street just as an omnibus 
came along and the little sawed-off cockney 
who had clung affectionately to Macfugle 
through it all, detached himself and 
thanked us for our kindness quite hand- 
somely. On his part Macfugle did the con- 
descendingly affable in great shape ending 
with: “And whom have we had the pleas- 
ure of instructing?” 

“Sir,” said the little cockney with a strut 
that put Macfugle completely in the shade; 
“I am the corner-stone-layer of the British 
universe, Albert Hedward, Prince of 

Wales. Farewell, 
I am travelling 
incog.” With 
the words he 
swung onto the 
passing omnibus 
which hustled 
down street to- 
wards the corner. 
“Why, why!” 

' said Macfugle, 
greatly _ stirred 
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up by the incident; “do you suppose? 
Do you—what do you think?” 

“TI think,” said I severely, “that he is a 
bigger liar than you are, and that’s saying 
a good deal to-day.” 

“Perhaps it was the prince,” said Mac- 
fugle; “who knows? - See, he is waving a 
handkerchief at us.” 

“Yes,” I replied as the omnibus vanished 
round the turn; “and it’s your handker- 
chief. I don’t see how he got it from the 
elephant, though.” 

“From the elephant?” echoed Macfugle, 
looking rather foolish. 

“From the elephant,” I said; “the ele- 
phant that makes a grand and inspiriting 
spectacle waving silk handkerchiefs and 
driving cow-boys off the earth. That was 
your handkerchief.” 

“Well,” said Macfugle feeling in the 
empty coat-tail pocket; “I’m done!” 

“No,” I replied, mercilessly; “you’re not 
done yet, by a good deal. What time is 
it?” 

Macfugle pawed at his empty waistcoat - 
pocket. “Done,” he said; “I’ve been 
robbed!” 

“Have you money for the bus tickets?” 
I went on. 

Macfugle turned his breast pocket in- 
side out and gazed spell-bound at its emp- 
tiness. “Robbed,” he said; “why hang it, 
I’ve been buncoed!” 

“Say Mac.,” I said; “The proper study 
of mankind is man. What do you think 
of the insular ignorance and gullibility of 
the British cockney, now? How do you 
like showing him the American elephant?” 

“I think,” said Macfugle with his sense 
of humor struggling desperately with his 
chagrin; “that 
there was a 
fine specimen 
of the Ameri- 
can jay at the 
zoo to-day, and 
I. never knew 
it till this min- 
ute.” 

I didn’t dis- 
pute him. 
There is no 
use arguing 
with Macfugle. 




















THE WIDOW’S MIGHT 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


éé UT in Pennsylvania where I had 

an uncle,” said Judge Crabtree, 

“there used to live a widow 
named Towsley. Exceedingly ancient 
old lady—ninety or a hundred, perhaps,— 
more or less. Lived all alone up on the 
mountain. Great hand to complain and take 
on about her hard lot. Might have lived 
down in the valley and been comfortable, 
but seemed to prefer the mountain and her 
hard lot. Folks in the neighborhood used 
to say to her: ‘Mrs. Towsley, some sort 
of wild animal will catch you some day;’ 
and the old lady would give a groan like 
a steamboat and answer: ‘That’s so. 
There ain’t no show for a poor old widder 
woman. Some day I'll be found et up 
slick and clean. I only hope the wicked 
varmint that eats me will enjoy his meal,’ 
and she would roll her eyes up and groan 
again. 

“The woods around there were full of 
panthers, big, yellow, hungry fellows. 
One winter it was very cold and they be- 
came exceptionally bold. The Widow 
Towsley had a good deal of sport along 
early in the season groaning over the pros- 
pect of being eaten up by a panther. And, 
sure enough, one day a panther came. It 
was early in the morning, and he got on 
the roof and began to tramp around with a 
kind of a solemn stage walk, like Hamlet 
in the fourth act, at the same time roaring 
and lashing his hungry sides with his tail, 
quite according to the books. It woke 
the widow up, and she began to groan 
louder than the panther was roaring. 

“However, the beast was not yet at her, 
and she concluded to get up and. build a 
fire. ‘I might as well be comfortable for 
the short time I have to live,’ she said. 
‘I do hope the savage critter won’t com- 
plain about his cruel breakfast. I’ll try to 
taste as good as I can to him,’ and she 
groaned some more and threw in a few 
sighs for good measure. She built a rous- 
ing fire and what was her surprise to find 


that the beast stopped his roaring and be- 
gan to purr. She peeped out a crack in 
the roof and saw that he was sitting on his 
haunches beside the chimney and warming 
his toes over the top of it. She went back 
and enjoyed another look at her hard lot. 
When the fire got low he would pound his 
tail up and down on the roof as a signal 
for more fuel, and when she put it in the 
fireplace he would stop and begin to purr 
again. This kept up till well along in the 
afternoon, the widow groaning less and 
less all the time as she got madder and 
madder at the rapid disappearance of her 
firewood. Finally she stopped groaning 
entirely, with the remark that she’d fix the 
tarnal beast. She went up stairs and took 
further observations. The panther was 
pounding with his tail pretty lively, the 
fire being low. Suddenly a large knot 
dropped out of a roof board and almost 
struck the widow on the nose. She peered 
up through the resultant knothole and saw 
the creature’s tail beating a rapid tattoo 
above it. She shook her fist in his. di- 
rection and returned down stairs and got 
the poker. This instrument had a sort 
of a hook at one end, in a way affected by 
pokers. She took hold of the other end— 
you know truth is stranger than fiction— 
reached up through the knothole, hooked 
the unsuspecting panther’s tail, drew about 
three feet of it down through and before 
he knew what was going on had tied a 
knot in it, thus rendering it utterly im- 
possible for him to withdraw it. Of 
course after this it was the work of but a 
few moments for the enterprising and agile 
old lady to go out, mount to the roof by 
the aid of a nail keg perched on the leech 
and there brain the helpless beast with the 
beforementioned poker. She was really quite 
a remarkable woman, and after this lived 
many years and enjoyed an honored oldage. 
But I have often thought of the consequen- 
ces had the knot in the tail slipped after 
she got off the nail keg and onto the roof.” 




















“IT IS A SPRING THAT YIELDS AT FIRST HAND AN EXCELLENT QUALITY OF CHICKEN soup.” 





ONE OF NATURE’S VAGARIES 
BY SAMUEL DAVIS 


HERE is in the state of Nevada a 
5 natural phenomenon, which, prior to 

investigation, might impress one as 
belonging in more likelihood to the realm 
of fiction than to the realm of fact. It is 
a spring of calcareous deposits, located 
near Elko which yields at first hand from 
’ mother earth what the inhabitants of the 
town regard, as a better quality of chicken 
soup than can be concocted by any of the 
chefs of the various hotels along the line 
of the neighboring Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. Of course this judgment of the El- 
koites is not infallible, as what would pass 
as terrapin and champagne with them 
might impress one not native born as salt- 
cod and hard-tack. It all depends upon 
how generous the goddess of civilization 


has been to them in her distribution of an 
epicurean taste. 

Be that as it may, the spring neverthe- 
less exists, and if you should care to set 
aright a skeptical mind, you may break 
your tran-continental journey any time at 
Elko, and become a passenger in the bus 
which runs to and from the spot every 
hour. The spring is under the manage- 
ment of an old German lady who conducts 
the enterprise in coalition with her two 
sons. The water, which is hot enough to 
boil an egg, comes out of two little hillocks 
on the hill a couple of hundred yards in 
the rear of the hotel, at an elevation of 
about twenty feet above the level of the 
building’s foundation. Part of the water 
is conducted by pipes to small bath rooms 
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in the hotel and also fills a cement bathing 
tank 50x25. When it reaches the big 
plunge bath its temperature is very agree- 
able. The water which comes down the 
flume results in calcareous deposits, which 
gradually fill the flume and have to 
be removed with a pick about once in 
three months. 

* These springs have been known to the 
Indians in that vicinity for more than a 
hundred years; and long before the whites 
came to this country, the Indians were in 
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Charles 


Lautenschlager, 
who was prospecting for gold‘in that vi- 


discovered by 


cinity. A few years afterwards, John 
Kropper made a legal location of the place 
taking up 40 acres which he sold to J. Von 
Alstine, who in turn transferred them to 
its present proprietor, who has remained 
in possession for the last twenty-seven 
years. The springs originally oozed out 
of the top of two rocky cones but since 
tunnels were run into the side at a depth 
of about six feet, the springs flow several 


the habit of thousand 
taking sick gallons a 
members of day. The 
their tribes one known 
there where as the Soup 
they pitched Spring is 
their tents about two 
and re- hundred 
mained to yards from 
drink the the hotel 
waters and THE ESTABLISHMENT THAT CONDUCTS THE ENTERPRISE. and the 
bathe in - waters con- 
them until they were cured. In the tain sulphur, magnesia, iron and soda 


early days the Washoes and Piutes had 
many a battle for the possession of the 
springs until it presently dawned upon 
them that the fights which took place in 
their vicinity resulted in death to more In- 
dians than were cured by its waters. Tra- 
dition has it that they held a council of 
war somewhere between 1830 and 1840, 
signed a treaty of peace, and agreed to mu- 
tually share the benefits of the sanitarium. 
In 1868, the whites first became aware of 
the existence of the spring when it was 


with some copper. As the water runs out it is 
dipped up by tourists in glasses and a little 
pepper and salt added. The taste is then 
so much like chicken broth that it would 
easily pass for it if placed upon a hotel 
table. In-order to test this proposition 
more thoroughly, the proprietor of the 
hotel once served some of the water to his 
guests as chicken broth and no complaint 
was heard. There is no denying the fact 
that the chicken flavor is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to entitle it to the name it bears. 
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Where the heart hath spurned me once 


I may n’er return, 


Though the head be bowed to dust 
And the bosom yearn. 


Where the heart hath held me once 


I must ever stay, 


Till the earth shall be no more 


And the stars decay. 
Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 














THE LATE EDWARD BELLAMY. 


EDWARD BELLAMY 
BY HENRY AUSTIN 


HE recent untimely death of this 

famous man at the age of forty-eight 

brought a keen pang beyond shadow 

of doubt to the hearts of many thousands 
who had never looked upon his face. 

It is easy to comprehend why. He had 

been a foreteller of better conditions, a 


dreamer whose dreams had been of the 
amelioration of human life, an apostle of 
an industrial millennium. 

He had pictured a system of practical 
living which to jaded or- disillusioned 
minds appeared “too good to be true,” 
but which the young and generous-hearted 
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felt at once was “too good not to be true.” 

He had written a book, “Looking Back- 
wards,” which made a wide, though appar- 
ently not a sufficiently deep, impression 
like its prototype, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and fame with plenty of money had come to 
him at forty. 

It was my good fortune to be closely as- 
sociated with him at that period, and many 
letters passed between us. Most of his 
were written in a style even more fasci- 
nating than that of his stories and economic 
essays, because the lack of elaboration was 
compensated by a certain fervor of abso- 
lute frankness and absence of a literary 
tendency to special pleading. 

He was a delightfully simple and easy 
companion—a boon-companion with al- 
most any one—essentially democratic in 
his moral attitudes and attributes. But 
he was not robustly magnetic like John 
Swinton, nor imperially impressive like 
Wendell Phillips. He was quiet, self-con- 
tained, with a suggestion of Yankee cal- 
culation about him now and then to which 
his general habits gave no confirmation 
but rather the contrary. 

There was, however, I am sure, a certain 
amount of calculation in the book that 
gave him prominence. He bad been a 
shrewder observer than most journalists— 
a hurried and worried race of men—and he 
knew that the time was rapidly ripening for 
a book that would take hold of things— 
material things—in a novel fashion. 

He had written some capital stories 
which had gained but slight audience, 
probably because so far superior to the 
average quality of American literature, and 
he deliberately decided to exploit a new 
field. He did not happen. on his telling 
book. He did not stumble on success. 

The ideas that he chose to put forth were 
by no means novel. Many socialistic 
books had been published and one really 
strong socialistic novel, “Papa’s Own Girl,” 
by Marie Howland, had preceded his vague 
romance, “Looking Backwards,” by seven 
years. Many editorial writers had been 
sowing the seeds of socialistic thought 
long before he offered his pleasing and 
p'ausible picture to the public. The path 
to sudden triumph had thus been blazed 
for him and his clear, sheer ability enabled 
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him to take it and make it for a while in 
some minds appear a track of his own 
marking-out, 

The sensation made by his “Looking 
Backwards” was not, however, entirely due 
to the preparation of the soil by men of 
earlier devotion to socialistic ideals. Part 
of it, half, perhaps, must be attributed to 
the style, delightful, almost delicious, in 
which altruism was not aggressively 
preached, but presented in the attractive 
guise of an enlightened self-interest or 
wholesale commonsense. 

While the plot was flimsy and there was 
no characterization to the characters, the 
tone adopted at the beginning and main- 
tained throughout was admirable, musical, 
masterly. I use the word musical here in 
the higher Platonic sense and not in appli- 
cation to the cadences of the sentences; 
musical, because the doctrines were so 
softly insinuated that they sank into an 
averagely open and receptive mind without 
let or hindrance; with no jar on the nerves 
of logic. 

That there were flaws in the argument 
many critics felt. Some socialists, well- 
seasoned in the faith, saw them clearly, but 
kept discreet silence or chuckled softly; for 
ng hostile critic was able to point them 
out and certain futile attempts thereat only 
added to the vogue of the book. 

Bellamy, indeed, when I first met him 
after the formation of the First Nationalist 
Club, evidently did not realize all that his 
book meant or was going to mean to 
others. He had no idea then of becoming 
the Moses of a movement to lead the 
modern chosen race (Americans) out of 
the house of bondage. He considered him- 
self merely a clever, long-unappreciated 
man of letters who, at last, partly by good 
instinct or calculation and partly by good 
luck had struck “pay gravel.” 

I remember, as it were but yesterday, 
his almost rustic air of amaze at the man- 
ner in which a group of earnest and rather 
brilliant men, representing a dozen call- 
ings, hailed his book as a gospel and him- 
self as an inspired apostle. 

There were in that gathering some 
worldly-wise, who felt that the author’s 
head might be turned by an enthusiasm 
which promised to become personal very 
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rapidly and feared that “the cause” might 
be wrecked by one-man-power. 

Against this they took precautions and 
in justice it must be said that for a year 
and a half there was little or no sign 
that Bellamy wished to play a star part 
in the political drama which had been 
planned. 

That he did yield finally to a foolish de- 
sire of, having a personal organ and that 
against the counsels of his truest friends 
he permitted himself to quit his proper 
sphere, essay editorship, and play at poli- 
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of his income from his writings—and af- 
ter two years he closed it up. 

The yearly loss of so much “beautiful 
cash” as a dear Jewish friend of mine calls 
ready money, would not have swerved 
Bellamy from his venture. He cared noth- 
ing for money beyond trying to make a 
proper provision for his family.. He prob- 
ably lent thousands of dollars to persons 
who, he knew, had little prospect of ever 
repaying him. But he found out that the 
“New Nation” had hurt his influence and 
that editing and politics were not his forte. 





MR. BELLAMY’S HOME IN SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, FOR MANY YEARS, 


tics, merely shows that he was human and 
that the immense adulation he had endured 
from weak-minded followers at last 
achieved a temporary victory over his na- 
tive shrewdness and good sense. 

One of the last letters he wrote me was 
a frank regret at the starting of the weekly 
“New Nation” over the wholly unneces- 
sary, self-caused ruin of the “Nationalist 
Magazine” of which I was the first editor 
and that distinguished Anglo-American, 
John Storer Cobb, much against his will, 
the second—in a very uneasy chair. 

“The New Nation” cost its owner and 
editor considerable money—at least a third 


Unquestionably the disaster of his “New 
Nation” struck deep into Bellamy. When 
he turned from it to letters again, the old 
vigor and grace had measurably deserted 
him. His articles in magazines at. this 
period indicate as much and show that his 
health, probably never robust, had also 
suffered. 

Practically speaking, he went “into re- 
treat” and kept silence for years. Then, 
as the fruit of that silence, came forth his 
book “Equality,” handsomely managed by 
one of the most reliable publishing firms of 
New York. 

That it should sell well, was a certainty, 
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considering the established fame of its au- 
thor. But it has created no enthusiasm 
and to admirers of Bellamy’s real talent it 
is a distinct disappointment. 

The plain truth is that this brilliantly 
equipped man should have stuck to the 
writing of psychological stories as he be- 
gan; for in this field he had few living 
equals and no superior. 

Some critic referred to him long ago as 
“the natural heir of Hawthorne” and, while 
Bellamy lacked Hawthorne’s gift of mak- 
ing even the most sombre and unusual 
characters seem possible or real, his mas- 
tery over language in passages of descrip- 
tive suggestion.is but little less than Haw- 
thorne’s. 

That his “Looking Backwards” or his 
“Equality” will be read fifty or even twenty 
years hence, except as literary curiosities, 1 
gravely doubt; but that for his earlier work 
he will be accounted a classic seems a 
safe prophecy. 

Some of his brief stories are peculiarly 
felicitous with the same haunting quality 
found in many of Poe’s, but far more hu- 
man and wholesome. This, to my mind, 
was his true realm and not the field of 
economics or social reform. He lacked 
that kind of emotional intensity, that red- 
bloodedness, which a real reformer must 
possess in order to be effectual. 

He did not think as much with his heart 
as with his brain—and he was just a little 
timid or over-cautious. I remember how 
at first he shied away from the word, so- 
cialism, which, after all, is but the full- 
grown idea of the word, society, and the 
most harmless shibboleth ever sounded by 
man. He did not want us to use it in the 
“Nationalist Magazine” to which he was a 
frequent contributor and adviser during my 
editorship. 

He wanted to convert millionaires. He 
had an amusing hallucination in the start— 
that the vast, corrupting corporations with 
which our republic is honeycombed might 
be persuaded or convinced into making res- 
titution to the people and close with a 
graceful retiracy from piracy. 

His was an abnormally abstract intellect. 
Take a case like Jay Gould, for instance. 
I suppose an enormous majority of think- 
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ing and feeling persons, not merely in 
America, but wherever civilization has be- 
gun to dawn, hated Jay Gould living and 
execrate him dead. Bellamy did not. Jay 
Gould to him represented only an abstrac- 
tion—an abstraction of other people’s 
rights and properties through the opera- 
tion of a silly system, which that clever 
moral eunuch of Wall Street was able to 
exploit for colossal pecuniary advantage. 
Bellamy would have sympathized with the 
mob who wished to hang the little partner 
of Jim Fiske and Helen Mansfield, but he 
would not have helped to pull the rope. 
That would have been too concrete, too 
definite, too emotionally vital. 

Essential gentleness is a handicap for a 
reformer. Bellamy could not, like Swinton, 
have burned all his ships behind him and 
stood forth in a panoply of pure passion, 
the protagonist of a great right idea. That 
he believed in the doctrines he exploited 
so exquisitely was clear; but it is equally 
clear that he exploited, rather than thor- 
oughly lived them. Hence his reform 
writing could not take such deep or keep 
such abiding hold on the race as one song, 
perhaps, by a John Boyle O’Reilly or a 
Rouget de Lisle. 

As a man he was charming, after a little 
acquaintance, but had a curious awkward- - 
ness of manner—a sort of country boyish- 
ness—which he rarely shook off. His face 
was cast in a somewhat stern mold. He 
was hawkeyed and his nose inclined to 
aquilinity. His voice, though rather weak, 
and uneven, had some highly agreeable in- 
tonations. He had no gift for public 
speaking and regarded it every time as a 
horrible ordeal which his fame and his na- 
tionality imposed on him. 

Somewhat deficient in sense of humor, 
he could be as witty as he was deft in de- 
bate; but he was most enjoyable at table. 

A man of rare talent—almost of genius— 
he helped to give a fresh inspiration to 
American civilization which must not 
merely remain, but increase; else the re- 
public will retrograde into barbarism. 
And he had and he enjoyed his reward, not 
merely the wage of the good workman, but 
the esteem and affectionate admiration of 
countless human beings. 
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It was here that the author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World” lived, and also laid the scene of her novel ‘‘Queechy.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD” 
BY CUYLER REYNOLDS 


ONSIDERING the popular books 
of the present time one can prop- 
erly classify them as fads in contra- 

distinction to the literature which attracted 
world-wide attention in the time of our 
great-grandparents of half a century ago. 
During this interim there has _ been 
a marked change in literature as exhibited 
by what one may buy if wishing to be up 
to date, and tastes have altered to such an 
extent that it is seldom that a person can 
be persuaded to take from the library 
shelves of one’s parents the books which 
attracted the best readers a few generations 
back. 

The books of the present which once 
gain a degree of popularity soon attain a 
startling circulation, and are not alone the 
talk of readers who take up anything new 


and in vogue, but are also the cynosure of 
all critics on both sides of the Atlantic who 
treat the subject of discovering their true 
merit as a psychological study. These 
books generally appear in serial form at the 
start, then they are published as bound vol- 
umes with attractive exteriors and finally 
the story becomes the theme for the 
dramatist, and we at last see it enacted, 
which, by the way, is the lazy method by 
which many persons read a popular book, 
a short cut way in these busy times. 

All these productions of a story give to 
a book so much prominence that persons 
are prone to imagine and perhaps end in 
believing, that a book which has achieved 
this notoriety is a masterpiece and has 
come to stay. This is rarely the fact, how- 
ever, and although a book may appear 
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“* The freshness of its song was unchanged, the glad rush of its waters 


was as joyous as ever.’” 


worthy of all this distinction bestowed 
upon it, the fierce flame of comment and 
laudation is so strong that it actually 
leaves hardly an ash. The book of this 
class rarely encumbers the library shelf 
for more than a few years because there 
are so many others of pronounced ability 
which come to crowd it out. 

The death of Du Maurier in his prime 
has made this question one of prominence, 
for his “Trilby” had a host of admirers 
who hold that it is a book which is bound 
to survive the furore it instantly created, 
while on the other hand there are those— 
and a remarkable number of them good 
critics—who hold an adverse opinion. This 
same question also appertains to those won- 
derful successes, “The Choir Invisible,” 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush” and “Quo 
Vadis,” which followed in “Trilby’s” wake 
and even surpassed that successful book in 
point of remarkable circulation. 

With the books of the past there was 
little food for discussion in comparison 
with certain novels “written for a pur- 
pose,” except perhaps the degree of their 
merits. They were accepted as telling a 
plain, straightforward tale; they were read, 
liked and then recommended to succeeding 
generations. There was nothing to catch 
the popular fancy except the manner of 
telling the story, combined with the plot 
of more or less interest. This was suf- 
ficient years ago to cause criticism and 
create commendation; but that did not pre- 
vent interest in the story from continuing. 
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Though these books enjoy. a 
large circulation, such as was 
then considered large, their 
popularity was not established 
by any curiosity on the part 
of the public nor was it 
heightened by a craze born of 
a desire to discuss a question 
unfolded in the situations. 
Hence they lived beyond their 
first period of usefulness and 
never ceased to be interesting 
volumes. No doubt the novel 
of to-day that has a circulation 
reaching into the hundreds of 
thousand volumes has a well- 
conceived and as_ well-told 
a story as had they; but the 
majority of successful books of this decade 
suffer by the excessive enthusiasm, in fact 
are not plain enough stories to live longer 
than until the next one appears to take 
its turn and be worshipped for the hour. 

A conscientious. author if asked with 
which class he would prefer to see his own 
work rank, would undoubtedly reply, not 
in that which claims its untold number of 
readers, but in that of the tens of thou- 
sands, provided he could abstain from 
coveting the pecuniary reward. This is his 
choice because he knows that the book 
claiming the mass of readers finds its great- 
est percentage among the unthinking 
classes, those who peruse it to see why 
“everybody is reading it,’ while the book 
with its more modest array. of followers 
has enlisted those who are the abler think- 
ers, those who know and appreciate with- 
out the prompting of the critic that it is 
worthy of their attention. 

Among the books of the class referred to 
as old-timers and all-the-timers, a volume 
that may be found in many an old private 
library, but undoubtedly with quaintly 
bound sides, is “Queechy.” It was the 
book of the hour fifty years ago, and has 
always been popular and undoubtedly will 
never fall from grace. Read it and you 
will wonder why this is so. The story con- 
tains little that is exciting, raises no point 


‘for general discussion and is decidedly a 


homely narrative, yet it did interest and 
possesses the elements to hold the atten- 
tion, and no one will question the assertion 























that it holds a warm place in the affection 
of the people despite the many loudly her- 
alded works of the day. Told so many 
years ago in a style peculiar to itself, the 
story can now be spoken of as quaint. This 
impresses one after perusing the first chap- 
ter or upon opening the book at any page. 
What the other books were that every- 
one was reading then would have to be 
known in order to define why this book 
took the lead almost instantaneously and 
was to our grandparents what “Trilby,” 
“The Heavenly Twins,” “The Choir Invis- 
ible,” “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” “Quo 
Vadis” and a much longer list of promi- 
nent books have been to this generation. 

The name of the writer of this book is 
Miss Susan Warner. Her death, not somany 
years ago, cannot be compared with that of 
Du Maurier or other great writers who 
died in the vigor of their intellectual life. 
Miss Warner was advanced in years when 
she died, and her chief works bore date 
some thirty years earlier. Had she lived 
she probably would not have given the 
world any better evidence of her ability 
than it had already in her “Queechy.” Her 
good education, love of refinement in all 
things and a natural taste for romance fur- 
nished her with the requisite qualities to 
write exactly the kind of a book she so 
well succeeded in producing. To be sure 
the education given three-score years ago 
was not what it is now; but it 
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out with this title on its cover: 
“Queechy. By the author of the Wide, 
Wide World.” The two titles thus 
closely linked together have misled 
persons not familiar with either one, 
and there are many with a “smattering” of 
book-lore who wrongly imagine the title 
is that of one book called “Queechy, The 
Wide, Wide World.” It is hard to recall 
“Queechy,” whose title is hardly ever 
mentioned without bringing pointedly to 
mind “The Wide, Wide World.” “George 
P. Putnam of 10 Park Piace, New 
York,” is the signature of the publication, 
which is dated 1852. The title page pre- 
sents the author as Miss Elizabeth Wether- 
ell. From this fact the book has been 
more commonly spoken of as coming from 
Miss Wetherell, though years ago, when 
the mystery of the nom de plume was 
cleared, persons spoke of its writer as Miss 
Warner. It is repeated now, by persons 
who knew the author when a girl, that she 
did not have an easy road to travel in se- 
curing a publisher. Perhaps the majority 
of our most brilliant writers can relate a 
similar experience, and it is further said 
that it was only through the intervention 
of the publisher’s wife, who read the 
manuscript and liking it, persuaded her 
husband to print it, that it saw the light 
of day when it did. This is nothing to 
the book’s discredit, but the matter makes 





was excellent for the line of ac- 
tion she was to pursue, and 
knowledge to be derived from 
the latest scientific studies 
would not have modified her 
writings in the least. The 
trait of refinement shows it- 
self clearly in her various 
works, for she wrote other 
books than the one men- 
tioned and collaborated with 
her sister, who removed lIat- 
terly to a pleasant island in 
the Hudson River near West 
Point. Some of them met with 
success. 

“Queechy” was published af- 
ter her other prominent story, 
“The Wide, Wide World,” 


and the former was brought 








THE SAWMILL IN THE STORY. 
“ Fleda;set off slowly to.go up the winding road to the old sawmill.” 
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more complete this description of her 
novel. 

Miss Warner certainly selected an ad- 
mirable setting for her story, but on this 
point there has been much sharp criti- 
cism afloat and her family preferred for 
many years to utter a stout denial that the 
writer had any particular spot in view when 
she wrote her story. For some reasons it 
can be seen why a denial was expedient 
and on the other hand it seems positive that 
no denial can efface the pen-pictures which 
were so distinctly drawn that one cannot 
avoid perceiving a definite place was in- 
tended for description. The author spent 
several years, when a young girl, at Ca- 
naan, Columbia County, N. Y. Her rela- 
tives had lived there many years. Some of 
them reside there now. Nearly a score of 
tombstones in the Canaan Centre cemetery 
are inscribed to members of that family. 
When grown up Miss Warner seldom went 
to her childhood’s home, perhaps re‘urning 
for brief visits once or twice, so that al- 
though the people of Canaan may still per- 
sist in stating that Miss Warner made use 
of that neighborhood for the location of 
her story, they should not claim that the 
novel was written there and must forego 
the pride they take in pointing out the 
house whege they say she once dwelt as 
“The house where ‘Queechy’ was written.” 
This information comes from what one 
must consider a reliable source, her sister, 
though there may be reasons why it is de- 
sired to shut out the romance clinging to 
that pretty and homelike house near Ca- 
naan, and this motive, clearly understood, 
will be explained later. At any rate the 
popular supposition fixes upon a most 
beautiful spot for the home of the romance 
and every descriptive sentence in the book, 
a novel full of passages of this nature, es- 
tablishes it in the minds of every one who 
has read the book and has visited Canaan. 
This town is located about twenty-eight 
miles from Albany and Queechy Lake is 
nourished by brooks running down the 
high hills connected with the beautiful 
Berkshires. The house in the story, for 
one cannot help accepting the views of the 
residents of Canaan and of all “Queechy’s” 
readers, is situate about one and-a_ half 
miles from Canaan station. In its distance 





from Queechy Lake it fits the story well, 
being only half a mile away from that body 
of water. Journeying from the railroad 
station by a pleasant country driveway in 
the direction of Queechy Lake, the old 
homestead wi.l be found on the right side 
of the road facing the lowlands where cat- 
tle browse in summer, while rising h‘l!s in 
the distance give a delicate green shading 
to the foreground, brightened by te many- 
hued iris and the daisy. There are many 
trees about the old house and they appear 
even older than the building, which likely 
dates back nearly a hundred years ago. 
Tall elms with swarthy trunks, the onlook- 
ers of a century of co‘onizing history, 
shadow it. One huge poplar with its 
bright bark makes contrast in the group 
and the broad wooden house of two stories, 
painted brown, makes an ideal house to be 
remembered as the home of an author and 
besides that, as the home of the principal 
character in a book by that author. A lit- 
tle beyond this the road passes up an in- 
cline, through dense woods. Here the 
stray sunlight beams which manage to 
penetrate the denseness makes a pretty 
light on leaves and noisy brook. It was 
up this road that Fleda, the heroine, used 
to pass daily at noon to visit her lover, 
Hugh Rossiter. His occupation was in a 
sawmill operated by the stream flowing 
from Queechy Lake and their attachment 
was mutual, part affectionate comradeship 
and part that of lover. It was her custom 
to call on him at Mr. Winegar’s mill to 
cheer him while he worked. His health 
was far from being robust and it was in- 
tended that this active life, partly out of 
doors, should make him stronger, for hav- 
ing received a fair education he desired 
more congenial occupation. This rugged 
life and the pleasure of being near Fleda 
had decided his course in not going to 
college. When she stopped to watch him 
work she frequently quoted passages from 
the Bible, but Hugh found it hard to be- 
lieve his misfortune should ever prove a 
blessing and he would pause to discuss 
with her, too exhausted to continue stead- 
ily at work. Then he would say, suddenly 
thinking of his duty: “Well, dear Fleda, 
I must content myself with little more than 
looking at you now, for Mr. Winegar is in 























a hurry for his timber to be sawn and I 
must set this noisy concern a-going again.” 

This old mill which one might pass un- 
wittingly in going to Queechy Lake, 
though its picturesque qualities might at- 
tract, becomes a subject of interest at once 
it is known that it is the identical building 
in which the original “Hugh” spent his 
days some seventy years ago. It has not 
been utilized for many years and is excel- 
lently preserved for a wooden building 
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half a mile, to Queechy Lake. The drive 
is a pleasant one, leading under willows 
and elms suggestive of studies for the ar- 
tist. The sheet of water, generally mirror- 
like, extends for nearly a mile in two direc- 
tions. It is not a circular body of water 
but has two considerable breadths, with 
wooded shores indenting the blue reflec- 
tion of the sky. Its depth is bottomless in 
spots, those who live near by say, but near 
the edge the water shows its marked 








QUEECHY CHURCH, ERECTED IN 1829, AND EVEN TO-DAY THE ONLY ONE THERE 
IS IN CANAAN. 


which has not seen paint for a quarter of 
a century. It does, however, show its age 
in places... The mill race has almost dis- 
appeared and what remains is moss-cov- 
ered, overgrown with wild grape and tall 
grasses. Against a corner of the building 
leans a wornout millstone, one which has 
been used in grinding corn and other 
grains, for in the latest phase of its useful- 
ness it served as a flour mill. 

Continuing along the highway one is ac- 
curately guided by the roadside brook, for 


purity. The graceful fleur-de-lis, or iris, 
grows luxuriantly in the bends, and frogs 
churruk contentedly in swelling choruses. 
Across the water and half way up the high 
hill called Perry’s Peak, can be seen the 
forsaken buildings of the Canaan Shakers, 
whitewashed and good reflectors of the 
sunlight. A few miles beyond, following 
the road that skirts the lake, is Lebanon 
Springs, called in the novel Montepoole 
and frequently referred to as “The Pool” 
instead of as The Springs. It is this beau- 
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tiful spot that is called Deepwater Lake 
in the novel and occasionally the lake of 
Queechy. This passage not only refers to 
it but is also one of the many in a similar 
strain, and it excellently serves to show 
the timidity, or perhaps the refinement, of 
their love. “ ‘What has brought you up 
here through the hot sun?’ said he (Hugh) 
coming back after he had stopped the saw, 
and sitting down beside her. Fleda’s lip 
moved nervously and her eye shunned his. 
Softly pushing back the wet hair from his 
temples, she said, ‘I had one of my fits 
of doing nothing at home—I didn’t feel 
very bright and thought perhaps you 
didn’t, so on the principle that two nega- 
times make an affirmative——.’ ‘I feel 
bright,’ said Hugh gently. Fleda’s eye 
came down to his, which was steady and 
clear as the reflection of the sky in Deep- 
water Lake,—and then hers fell.” 

At length, the reader having become 
thoroughly acquainted with the home life, 
the story grows in interest. She receives 
a letter from her friend, Mrs. Evelyn, of 
New York city, inviting her to visit herself 
and daughters, Constance and Florence. 
Perhaps these characters had a prototype 
in life at the date of the story’s inception. 
The news of Fleda’s expectation to be gone 
a fortnight from Queechy made Hugh 
think she was ungrateful to go away, but 
this did not prevent her going. While on 
her visit the acquaintance between herself 
and Guy Carleton, an Englishman who had 
called on her at Queechy house while his 
family was sojourning at Montepoole, 
ripened much to the dismay of a Mr. 
Thorn, who also loved her on a short ac- 
quaintance. 

Three suitors, including poor Hugh as 
one of them, were therefore seeking the 
hand of Fleda. Bouquets, sent frequently 
by Mr. Carleton, served to arouse the jeal- 
ousy of the two Miss Evelyns and were 
the cause of many blushes by the recipient. 
She favored his suit, while Mr. Thorn was 
the object of her abomination and his 
presence sufficed to offend her and spoiled 
many an evening’s pleasure. Too much of 
even the best of anything will destroy one’s 
pleasure, and so it is with this portion of 
the book. The repartee of Fleda and her 
friends, which though commendable for its 





brilliancy, palls after a continuation of it 
for the major portion of one hundred 
pages. 

When at length the lover, Thorn, could 
not help perceiving he was not gaining his 
end, he bethought himself of a wicked 
scheme whereby with Fleda trembling be- 
fore him in his power he could demand her 
hand in marriage. He had curiously dis- 
covered that Fleda’s uncle, Rolf Rossiter, 
who lived near her home at Queechy, had 
forged Thorn’s father’s name to a note and 
had obtained the money on it. Feeling 
confident that this power he held would 
secure her consent to marriage, for he 
knew Fleda would never agree to have the 
news given to the public, he, one evening 
finding her alone, broached the matter with 
all the tact at his command. She was first 
shocked at the intelligence, then horrified 
at his low proposal. In an instant she re- 
volted but in her weakness was forced to 
tell him she would be obliged to consider 
his proposai, and perhaps with favor. A 
few evenings later he drew her into the 
conservatory where, undisturbed, he sought 
to learn had she agreed to the transaction. 
As best she could in her smothered rage 
she told him that she could not sacrifice 
her life with such a man and he tauntingly 
replied, “Has that fellow (meaning Carle- 
ton) renewed his old admiration of you?” 

“Do not make me desire his old -pro- 
tection,” satd Fleda, her gentle face roused 
to a flush of displeasure. 

But her friend Charlton (not her lover, 
Carleton) had made bold to listen to the 
stormy sentences, and he pushed aside the 
curtain. 

“Protection,” said Charlton, coming in, 
“Who wants protection? Here it is—Pro- 
tection from what? my old friend Lewis? 
What the deuce does this lady want of pro- 
tection, Mr. Thorn?” : 

“You may ask the lady herself,” said 
Thorn in the same tone he had before 
used; “I have not the honor to be her 
spokesman.” 

“She doesn’t need one,” said Charlton, 
“T addressed myself to you—speak for 
yourself, man.” 

Thus was one of the stormy scenes in 
“Queechy” ended and Fleda’s lover, Guy 
Carleton, appearing, she was pleased to 
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have him as an escort back to the home of 
Mrs. Evelyn, while the other two departed 
in different directions. Bit by bit Carleton 
learned of the events that had led up to 
the quarrel and all about the secret of the 
forged paper. He assured her that he 
would secure the check for her and also 
Thorn’s promise to remain quiet. To 
bring this about he called early the next 
morning at Thorn’s apartments and pres- 
ented a check in payment for the forged 
paper. Thorn was obdurate and reiterated 
“No! No terms,—I won’t speak of terms. 
The matter will be followed up now till the 
fellow is lodged in jail, where he deserves 
to be.” 

Nevertheless he was persuaded to accept 
it, but on one condition, that Carleton 
should fight a duel with him before leaving 
his apartments. So desperate had he 
grown in his anger that he cared to run 
the risk of his life in order to gain a chance 
of putting Carleton, his adversary, away. 
Carleton consented to the frightful propo- 
sition, handed Thorn the check in payment 
and demanded the document. A quotation 
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from the book will show one of the best 
situations in the entire novel... . 

“To this straightforward request Thorn 
replied tauntingly and in a white heat, ‘It 
is deuced folly—for I shall have it back 
again in five minutes if my eye don’t play 
me a trick,—however, if you will have it so 
—I don’t care. There are chances in all 
things—’ 

“He went again to the cabinets and 
presently brought the endorsed note. Mr. 
Carleton gave it a cool and careful exam- 
ination, to satisfy himself of its being the 
true one; and then delivered him the 
cheque; the blank duly filled up. 

“*There are chances in nothing, sir,’ he 
said, as he proceeded to burn the note ef- 
fectually in the candle. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“*T mean thatthere is aSupreme Disposer 
of all things, who among the rest has our 
lives in His hands. And now, sir, I will 
give you that chance at my life for which 
you have been so eagerly wishing.’ 

“Well take your place,’ said Thorn, 
seizing his pistol,—‘and take your arms— 
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“DEEPWATER” OR QUEECHY LAKE. 
“ Fleda’s eye came down to his, which was steady and clear as the reflection of the sky in Deepwater Lake.” 
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put yourself at the end of the table——!’ 

“*T shall stand here,’ said Carleton, qui- 
etly folding his arms; ‘You may take your 
place where you please.’ 

““But you are not armed, said Thorn, 
impatiently, ‘Why don’t you get ready? 
What are you waiting for?’ 

“‘T have nothing to do with arms,’ said 
Mr. Carleton, smiling; ‘I have no wish to 
hurt you, Mr. Thorn, I bear you no ill will. 
But you may do what you please with me.’ 

“But you promised,’ said Thorn in des- 
peration. 

“‘T abide by my promise, sir.’ 

“Thorn’s pistol hand fell; he looked 
dreadfully. There was a silence of several 
minutes. 

“ ‘Well!’ said Mr. Carleton, looking up 
and smiling. 

““T can do nothing unless you will,’ said 
Thorn hoarsely, and looking hurriedly 
away. 

“‘T am at your pleasure, sir. But on my 
part I have none to gratify.’ 

“There was silence again, during which 
Thorn’s face was pitiable in its darkness. 
He did not stir. 

“«T did not come here in enmity, Mr. 
Thorn,’ said Guy after a little, approach- 
ing him; ‘I have none now. If you be- 
lieve me you will throw away the remains 
of yours and take my hand in pledge of it.’ 

“Thorn was ashamed and confounded, in 
the midst of passions that made him at 
the moment a mere wreck of himself. He 
inwardly drew back exceedingly from the 
proposal. But the grace with which the 
words were said wrought upon all the gen- 
tlemanly character that belonged to him, 
and made it impossible not to comply. 
The pistol was exchanged for Mr. Carle- 
ton’s hand. 

“*T need not assure you,’ said the latter, 
‘that nothing of what we have talked to- 
night shall ever be known or suspected; in 
any quarter, unless by your means.’ 

“Thorn’s answer was merely a bow, and 
Mr. Carleton withdrew, his quondam an- 
tagonist lighting him ceremoniously to 
the door.” ... 

It is needless to add that this trouble 
which seemed overwhelming to Fleda, re- 
sulted in her liking for Mr. Carleton be- 
coming ripened into the sincerest love. 





The strain upon her had been great and 
Mr. Carleton then tested her love for him, 
not in the way common at the present time, 
but according to a sign manual of half a 
century ago. He called upon her at Mrs. 
Evelyn’s home and finding her sick, as he 
had expected, asked that his prescription 
be taken instead of that of the doctor. 
With a prefacing remark of this nature he 
handed her an exquisite gold vinaigrette, 
chased with hieroglyphics. 

To readers of to-day it may be necessary 
to explain that the acceptance of a gift of 
some value like this one, signified that the 
recipient looked with favor upon the” 
suitor, or rather it was equivalent to ac- 
cepting him. Miss Warner’s heroine evi- 
dently recognized the significance at once 
for upon receiving it she “was deafened by 
the rush of feeling. She very little knew 
what she was holding. Mr. Carleton stood 
with rather significant gravity watching the 
effect of his prescription, while Edith be- 
set her mother to know why the outside 
of the vinaigrette being of gold should 
make it do Fleda any more good; the dis- 
position of which question effectually oc- 
cupied Mrs. Evelyn’s attention for some 
time. 

“This was a critical moment for Fleda. 
It overcame the small remnant of Fleda’s 
self-command; the vinaigrette fell from her 
hands and her face was hid in them; what- 
ever became of pain, tears must flow. 

“Mr. Carleton very wisely led Fleda away, 
saying, ‘Will you permit me to order that 
my patient be left quiet.” He remained 
chatting with Mrs. Evelyn for a time—then 
he went himself to look after her. 

* ‘Are you better?’ said he, bending down 
and speaking low. 

“Fleda opened her eyes and gave him 
what a look!—of grateful feeling. She did 
not know the half that was in it, but he 
did. That she was better was a very small 
item.” 

The remaining hundred pages flow 
smoothly. Mr. Carleton was called to 
England and Fleda returned to Queechy, 
where a sad scene was enacted—the death 
of Hugh. As he felt death approaching he 
commended Fleda to the one he suspected 
of loving her, for she had not cared to dis- 
turb him in his last sickness by mention 

















of her engagement, and this sad event in 
her life seemed always to hang about her. 
Mrs. Carleton visited Fleda, loved her and 
brought her to England where she married 
Guy Carleton and by his watchful care 
over her she was rewarded for her helpful 
and loving disposition she had shown to 
all with whom she had come in contact. 

This is indeed what might appropriately 
be styled a homely tale, barring the few 
chapters with their strong situations. Nev- 
ertheless, any one reading it must come 
to the conclusion that it is the equal in 
many ways of the books now credited as 
being excellent. Time spent in reading it 
will not be thrown away, for the book 
when ended is laid aside with the pleasing 
feeling of deep satisfaction. 

As to the reasons for denying that the 
scene of the novel was located at Queechy 
Lake, or Canaan, it can be explained that 
the people of that town were aggrieved and 
were it not for the glory thrown on the 
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spot by the story’s fame, would still feel 
so. Miss Warner’s characters who lived 
at Queechy were drawn from the laboring 
class and were ignorant. She depicted 
them cleverly and brought out their odd 
characteristics pointedly by the words and 
ungrammatical expressions she put into 
their mouths. The people of Canaan ap- 
preciated the attack and _ resented it 
strongly. They, one and all, did not care 
to appear as forming an illiterate colony 
in the Berkshire woods. Moreover, Rolf 
Rossiter, a character whose home near 
Queechy Lake was pointed out to tourists, 
certainly appeared in no pleasant light as 
a forger. 

This feeling against the novel was bitter 
at first but with the death of those most 
interested, the residents of Canaan united 
with other readers of Miss Warner’s cele- 
brated work in calling “Queechy” one of 
the best American books of the century. 
It has certainly stood the test of time. 





A STUDIOUS EPISODE 
BY MAY BELLEVILLE BROWN 


HE reading room of the Millsbor- 
ough City Library is brilliantly 
lighted and the tables are surrounded 

by interested readers,—boys, enjoying, in 
labored silence, the comic weeklies, men 
and women immersed in magazines and re- 
views. Without these circles sit those 
who do not enjoy the rustling of the line 
about the tables—women, with fashion 
journals, or the latest serial, club workers, 
with history and encyclopedia, compiling 
“original papers,” men, dropping in on 
their way home for a glance at the news. 
Eloise (it is written Louisa in the family 
Bible, but no one ever sees that) enters 
softly. A woman, waiting for a friend to 
accompany her to a concert, starts up as 
the door opens, and sinks back, with a 
whispered word of disappointment, but no 
one else looks up, as the girl slips across 
to the rack, possesses herself of a review, 
and takes a vacant chair at one side of the 
room. She is to furnish a paper on Cur- 


rent News for the Nonpariel Study Club, 
that meets to-morrow, and has come armed 
with a pad and pencil, to take notes. 

As she loosens her wrap and throws it 
back her eye sweeps over the faces of the 
readers. Across the room, apart from the 
others, a man sits, holding an outspread 
paper before him. The ring on his left 
hand catches her eye, she colors a trifle, 
looks down at her book and thinks. 

“Tt’s just like the ring Tom wore. Now, 
where shall I begin? With Cuba, of 
course.” She leafs her review and reads. 

The man folds his paper, in order to 
bring a certain column nearer his eye. 
He looks across the room, sees Eloise un- 
der the light, a studious line drawn on 
her white brow as she reads. His hand 
closes suddenly on the paper and he goes 
a little white. After a glance he looks on 
his paper and thinks. 

“Lou, by Jove! Wonder if she’s seen 
me, and if she’d give me a glance if she 
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had. Fickle creatures women are, anyway. 
Let me see, I wanted the editorial. on 
pelagic sealing. Wonder what makes me 
feel so sick and queer.” 

Eloise looks up, sees his face, turns red, 
then pale, looks down at her work and 
thinks. 

“Why should I feel so torn up, even if 
it is Tom, when I thought him a hundred 
miles away? I’m no more than a stone to 
him now, thank goodness! What was I 
writing? ‘It is anarchy, in a word, which 
virtually reigns in Havana, and our gov- 
ernment— My hands tremble so I can 
hardly write. I hope he won’t look at 
me.” 

Tom looks across at the blonde head, 
with its jaunty little hat, at the drooping 
lashes and pursed lips, and thinks. 

“She’s such a pretty little girl. I be- 
lieve she looks a bit pale. How well I 


remember that trick of pouting her lips 


when she is studying. I used to like to 
see her do that, for it gave me a chance 
to—Pshaw! What makes me think of 
such things? There’s a faint feeling about 
me, some way, that makes me think I’m 
going to have a touch of dyspepsia. I’ve 
lost my place. Oh! yes, ‘The President 
has appointed this commission with—’ 
There’s the same tiny curl on her neck, 
back of her ear. It just fits the tip of my 
little finger—‘The President has appointed 
this commission with—’ ” 

She looks up, and gives him a longer 
glance than before. 

“How handsome he is, and how a shaven 
face becomes him. I’ve read somewhere 
about a man, ‘with finely chiselled lips, and 
a jaw curved like a steel sled runner.’ 
Tom has all that, with a lovely cleft in his 
chin thrown in for good measure of good 
looks. His lips are shut so tightly that 
they’re white. I wonder if he has seen 
me, and is mad again. Oh, dear! How 
strange I feel. I must hurry and get 
through. ‘In dealing with the Turkish in- 
demnity question’ how cold my hands 
are. It’s really shameful, the way they 
keep these rooms,—‘the administration 
i” ” 

Tom studies her face again, and thinks,— 
deeply, seriously. 

“She’s just intended for some fellow’s 
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wife. How cosy she would look in a lit- 
tle rocker by the fire, or, say, on occasion, 
by a fellow’s side, in a big leather chair, 
broad enough for two! Let him have 
her, confound him! She will never look 
at me again. She hasn’t glanced up since 
she came in. What a fool this editor is, 
and how beastly these lights burn. They 
bfur so I can scarcely see. ‘We hope 
Heaven, if it has not forgotten Congress, 
will send that body intelligence enough to 
repeal its legal record of idiocy—’ that’s 
way I say. Blast a fool, anyway!—‘and 
then keep it—’ ” 

She looks up again, and quickly drops 
her eyes. 

“How miserable I feel. I must be com- 
ing down with a cold. Brown eyes—the 
softest, lovingest brown eyes in the world, 
and hair of the same color, so soft to the 
touch,—and he called me a flirt, and—this 
lump in my throat will certainly choke me. 
Where was I? ‘The climax of stupidity 
has been reached—’ I don’t care, I was 
entirely to blame about it all, but he shall 
never know—‘in Washington with respect 
to—’ ” 

He looks up, and tells himself: 

“The sweetest, truest little thing that 
ever lived, and I was such a brute that she 
will never let me tell her so again. She 
knows I am here, for she’s biting her lip, 
and her hand is trembling. I will go at— 
Good Heavens!” 

As he looks, a great tear splashes down 
onthe trembling hand,and Eloise, too panic 
stricken to raise her eyes, lest some one 
see, rises hastily, dropping pencil and pa- 
pers, and speeds across the room. She 
does not hear Tom’s chair scrape on the 
floor, nor know that he is at the door even 
as she closes it, and so intent is she upon 
choking her rising sobs that she does not 
hear the rapid steps in the hall behind her. 
Their exit is unnoticed by the readers, who 
are also oblivious to the moving tableau 
that takes place, without red lights, curtain 
or audience, when Tom intercepts her at a 
dark turning of the corridor. 

Much to the disgust of that rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, the President of the Nonpariel 
Study Club, the paper on Current News 
was missing from the programme at its 
meeting next day. 
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THE DEATH OF MEPHISTO- 
PHELES. 


WENTY-THREE hours in the day 
I.am a calm, cool man. At ten in 


the morning my tailor may dun me- 


and I am passionless. At noon my touchy 
tooth may bite a lead shot in a quail and 
send the cold shakes up and down my 
spine, and I treat the matter philosophi- 
cally. At night the mosquitoes may per- 
forate me until I look like a profile map 
of Colorado and feel like a tramp dog 
in flea time and I can still discuss esoteric 
questions with unaltered repose of man- 
ner. In fact, I am the epitome of self-re- 
straint. I make a specialty of it, and so 
well do I simulate nirvana that my em- 
ployer often remarks that I am a reposer 
from the city of Repose. But there is 
one hour, one short lurid hour, when anger 
courses through my blood and rampant 
rage in roaring rivers rushes through my 
fiery veins. Isn’t that just too dreadful for 
anything! 
That hour, that dread, unearthly hour, is 
the hour when my alarm clock madly 
_whirs and calls me from my night’s re- 
pose to daylight’s toil-producing throes, 
and when the brilliant sunshine shows that 
day now comes and dark night goes, and 
all such lurid things as those. 

That hour, I say, is my bad hour. Per- 
haps you think I dislike it because it 
ushers in my work. That isn’t so. I like 
work. Work is my vade mecum, (whatever 
that is), and my _ unfailing pleasure. 
Sometimes I stand for hours just think- 
ing how much I like work. I go off in 
corners and write poems in praise of work, 
and at the office I am always ready to stop 
what I am doing and listen with wrapt at- 
tention to tales of work, or if it is summer, 
with unwrapt attention. No, work is a 
good thing. It is too good to be confided 








to such unworthy hands as mine, and I 
often think it should be made a matter of 
more importance and confined solely to 
those whose hands could best manipulate 
it. I am so unselfish I am willing to let 
my share be taken by some one of that 


sort. But work is too holy to be mixed 
with base financial considerations. Some- 
one should take upon himself that part 
of it, and if I am too unworthy to be one 
of the noble custodians of work I will un- 
selfishly take to myself the receiving of the 
base coin that defiles the true worker. It 
would be a defilement, of course, but I 
would so far abase myself. It would pain 
me, but I would do it. 

No, it is not the approach of work that 
makes my waking hour bad; it is Mephis- 
topheles. 

When my alarm clock explodes hys- 
terically and I open my eyes Mephisto- 
pheles is always near. Then he bites. 

I have an alarm clock for two reasons. 
First, to quiet my conscience by making 
myself believe I intend to get wp, 


and second, to make sleep sweet. 
No sleep is so sweet as the hour 
after the alarm clock buzzes, and 


when you know you should jump out 
of bed. Ah! the sweet ecstacy of just a 
few more winks, stolen from the day, when 
you should, and know you should, be 
up and dressing! It beats pie and cheese. 

But of this elixir of bliss Mephistopheles 
robs me. He coolly, and with malice afore- 
thought, prods me to lunatic despair. 
Called from some unknown bourne by the 
loud acclaim of my clock, he sails in 
through my open windows, swings idly 
around my room and chuckles. Then 
when my eyes close for the last sweet 
stolen nap he suddenly drops upon some 
unprotected part of my anatomy and bites! 

And what a bite is that! With his teeth 
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dug deep into my skin he stands on his 
accursed head and wiggles his six feet 
over my tender cuticle until sleep deserts 
me and my avenging hand swings in a 
stealthy arc and—slap! Missed him! 

Mephistopheles is a fly. His other name 
I do not know, but I know him well. 
Morning after morning he entered my 
room until I had learned his every feature 
by heart. I knew his crafty, cunning 
smile, and his foxy leer, and I knew he 
came to have his little fun with me as reg- 
ularly as the day. 

There was-no escaping him. Finding 
me in negligent repose he would alight 
on my knee and bite. Then in time to 
escape my descending palm he would 
laugh and light on my left calf. I would 
kick my left leg and send him chuckling 
to light behind my right ear. I would roll 
over and he would be seated on my hand. 
And wherever he lighted he would bite, 
and each bite continued to feel like a fly 
until I would feel like a retreat for hungry 
flies or a sort of insect lunch room. 

At last, although the thermometer stood 
somewhere near the nineties, I would in 
desperation draw the quilts over my head. 
I would have that nap. 

Ow! on the bottom of my left foot, then 
on the big toe of the other. Heavens! 
With a bound I threw myself from bed 
and bathed and dressed in savage fury. 
Now, all this may seem small to you who 
are not reposeful and gentle like myself, 
but to me the thought that I should be 
roused to anger by a little pop-eyed con- 
tamination like Mephistopheles was pain- 
ful. I resolved to be rid of him. Awaken- 
ing as usual I saw him sail in at my win- 
dow. He was smiling. I smiled also, 
for beneath my pillow was a damp towel. 
I feigned sleep and he alighted upon me. 
Quickly I drew the towel and “swatted” 
him. He was somewhere else. I sat up 
in bed and glared at him savagely, but he 
alighted on the mirror and rubbed his 
coat-tail absent-mindedly with his latter- 
most pair of legs. I waited, but he did not 
return. It was plain he awaited my re- 
pose, so I lay down. Instantly he jumped 


on me and bit and was away. This time I 
was aroused. I was angry. I saw him on 
green vest. 


my mirror admiring his 
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Stealthily I slipped from my bed and 
crawled along the floor lest he should see 
my reflection in the mirror and take wing. 
I drew back my strong right arm and 
struck. The pieces of the mirror were 
small, very small. Mephistopheles laughed 
and alighted on the ceiling. I put a chair 
on the bed and stood on the chair. I 
struck at him. In my fall I only broke a 
tabourette. It was an ugly thing anyway 
and I had intended giving it to the cham- 
bermaid on her birthday. But it made me 
madder to see Mephistopheles calmly 
picking his teeth with a front paw as he 


‘held onto a vase with his other five. He 


sneered. He knew I dared not strike the 
vase. I shooed him off and he alighted on 
a plaster cast of Venus. Then he got on 
the ceiling, and I poked him away with my 
umbrella. Then he got on the floor and 
crawled under the bed. I moved the bed 
but he had gone into the closet. It was a 
fatal go. With joy I slammed the door. 
I had him fast, and I would let him fast. 
He should die as his greed deserved to 
be punished, by starvation! 

Just then he crawled through the key- 
hole and bit me on the shin. I struck at 
him wildly, but it was not the wet towel 
I had in my hand; it was my umbrella. So 
I tied a handkerchief around my toe. The 
nail will grow on again in time. 

Mephistopheles sat on a picture frame 
and laughed. And I dressed and went to 
my beloved work. 

But that night I did not come home 
alone. I brought Puck with me. I often 
bring Puck with me when it has anything 
of mine in it, but this was another Puck. 
It was a wooden one and accompanied 
me in a dray. It was a cigar sign, dull, 
inert, but lifelike. That night I slept on 
the lounge and Puck slept in my bed. I 
may say he slept like a log. In the morn- 
ing I heard my alarm and saw Mephisto- 
pheles enter. He gaily flew to the fair 
pink legs of the sleeping Puck and bit 
them. He bit the toes and the shins, but 
still Puck slept on. I could see an ex- 
pression of pain come over the face of 
Mephistopheles. He bit again and dismay 
succeeded chagrin on his speaking face. 
Then as a last resort he alighted upon the 
ear of the wooden tricksy fellow and bit 


























and bit and twiddled his legs and rubbed 
his coat-tail until it must have become as 
glossy as a last year’s serge suit. A sad, 
dull light came into his eyes, and with a 
gasp he wended his way with feebly flut- 
tering wings to my water pitcher. For a 
moment he paused on the brink and 
glanced back upon the sleeping image, and 
then with a sigh, he plunged into the 
flood. He was dead! All day my heart 
was full of joy. I had conquered. And 
this morning when my alarm awakened me 
I smiled peacefully for a moment and then 
—and then—and then in through my win- 
dow came Mrs. Mephistopheles and all the 
little Mephistopheleses! 

It was too much to bear. I arose and 
dressed, in my haste putting on a blue tie 
with a pink shirt. And my employer said, 
“Hello! How does it happen you are down 
on time to-day?” 

But my heart was too full for utterance, 
so I didn’t utter. 

Ellis Parker Butler. 


PLAIN MOSES FUNNELSTOCK. 


R. Milo Bush filled his pipe. Not 

that it was empty, but it had 

reached that point, about half way 
down, where he always crowded in new 
tobacco and lit it, allowing the double 
conflagration, the open blaze and the sup- 
pressed smudge, to rage in harmony, and 
produce what he professed to like, some- 
thing which “took hold and bit back.” 

“You’ve heard me speak of Mose Fun- 
nelstock,” he began, under the influence of 
the pipe. “Old Mose Funnelstock, prob’ly 
I called him. Used to live here in an early 
day. A plain man, old Mose was. Noth- 
ing dudish or stuck up about him. A man 
of the people. You might be poor, and 
your clothes might be shabby, but if you 
was a friend of his’n old Mose Funnel- 
stock would know you every time. Folks 
used to say hard things about old: Mose, 
but they all agreed that his heart was in the 
right spot. 

“The old man had one failing. Used to 
steal chickens. Hooked ’em right and 
left. The chickens themselves got so they 
knowed him as a natteral enemy, just like 
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a hawk. The old hens used to put up their 
heads when Mose come along the street 
—so—and go  gwar-r-r-r-k—just like 
that—down their throats, and the young 
chickens would run and hide. But he 
could get up to ’em in the night, and he 
did. If a man got to spouting ’bout what 
he was going to do in the future we used 
to say to him: ‘Come now, you're count- 
ing your chickens ’fore old Mose has been 
around!’ bose 

“Old Mose’s back yard used to be a 
sight to behold. Chicken feathers from 
one to two feet deep. Tramps would go 
up there to sleep. We citizens used to 
take visitors round there of a Sunday af- 
ternoon and p’int out that back yard as 
one of the natteral wonders of the place. 
‘Thar,’ we would say, ‘you see the 
chance there is for a man in our midst. 
The owner of that yard is a plain, blunt 
man with little or no education, but see wot 
he has done. Prime chicken feathers over 
two feet deep.. By industry we thrive. 
Learn to labor and to wait!’ 

“Mose used to notice that back yard 
himself. But he kept cool as a whale 
about it. ‘Peculiar how that flock o’ 
chickens of mine is always a-moulting,’ he 
would say. ‘Don’t see how they’ve got 
any feathers left nohow.’ Mose never had 
more than two hens. 

“Finally it was decided that old Mose 
was putting it on ’most too thick. Some 
folks was taking their chickens in nights 
and storing ’em under the bed. It was 
pitiful to see the poor fowls gawking their 
necks out from under the bed in the morn- 
ing, applying one eye to the winder, look- 
ing for Mose. We concluded that some- 
thing must be done. A _ public meeting 
was called by the ringing of the fire bell, 
and stores closed and men left their work 
to consider the situation. After several 
speeches I ariz and said: ‘Mr. Cheerman 
and feller citizens: It appears that we 
have in our midst wot I may call a rarer 
apis, or rare bird. You understand that 
I refer to our valuable neighbor, Mose 
Funnelstock, the Chicken Hawk of the 
Dark Hour. The question which comes 
before this intelligent augence is, Wot 
shall we do with him? Various plans 
have been proposed by men that I deem 
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it a privilege and an honor to call friends, 
these plans ranging from shooting him to 
hanging him. Gentlemen, let us not seem 
harsh in our methods. After all, he is our 
brother. Let us treat him like a brother. 
Let us ride him on a rail.’ I sot down 
amid applause. I had touched the right 
chord. All agreed, and the president of 
the meeting app’inted a Committee on 
Rail, of which I was made cheerman. 
“We got a likely rail, hickory, and some- 
what sharp cornered, but still humane. 
The Committee on Locomotion, of which 
I was secretary, called that night and give 
old Mose his first outing. He made no 
resistance, simply remarking onct or twict 
in a voice charged with emotion, ‘Alars!’ 
When we got around home with him he 
dismounted, sot down on the steps and 
buried his face in his hands. We jedged 
he was overcome at the prospect of facing 
his fambly. Tears come to the eyes of 
many of us. We felt it no disgrace to 
weep, and we went away on tiptoe and left 
him alone with his great sorrer. - The 
golden rays of the morning sunlight 
showed fresh feathers in the old man’s 
back yard. While many of us had pressed 
wet cheeks to our pillers Moses Funnel- 
stock had lifted two pullets and a rooster. 
“After this we give him many other 
rides on the same ve-hick-el. He seemed 
to come to like it. Once old lady Rogers 
got to considering the matter and thought 
she would do something. Very tender 
hearted the old lady was. Sot ag’in cock- 
fighting and other recreations. So she got 
the rail and put a cushion on it. But did 
Mose like it? Not much! ‘I’m a plain 
man,’ says he. ‘This is a‘-Republic. Wot 
right have we to ape the luxurious prac- 
tices of the effete Old World?’ Then he 
tore the cushion off and got on. Once we 
left a rope with a noose on one end at his 
door. He rigged up a swing for the chil- 
dren with it. The next time we give him 
his constitutional we put a noose round 
his neck. The follering morning he come 
down town with it still around his neck. 
He was wearing it for a necktie. He said, 


generally speaking, he didn’t believe in 
neckties, and had seldom worn one, but 
this was so plain and inexpensive that it 
did not seem wrong, and he hoped folks 


wouldn’t think he was becoming aristo- 
cratic. 

“That night we follered out the igee 
of Abe Whydell, and sot his torpedo pul- 
let. When Mose went to pick it up it ex- 
ploded and blowed him fifty feet. The 
next morning he took the train and left 
town. ‘Alars,’ he said to the ticket seller, 
‘even the worm will go’way, being stepped 
on. I know now that I am not wanted 
in this town.’ The conductor said the old 
man took eight chickens out of his pocket 
and stored them in the rack over his seat.” 


Hayden Ci arruth. 


THE LAST TOAST. 


OW it all comes back to him with the 
H sight of that cosy little private din- 

ing room in the old hotel,—the old 
hotel that was the hotel of the town whenhe 
and his four companions first sat down to 
dinner there twenty years ago. There is 
the table set for five as he ordered it, just 
as it was at the first dinner, and has been 
three times since then, but as it will never 
be again. 

“Evenin’, seh,” says the head waiter. 
“Glad to see you, seh. Other gen’lemen 
be here presently?” 

“No, George,” answers the guest grave- 
ly, as he seats himself at the head of the 
table, “I think not. You may serve now.” 

“Serve for one, seh?” 

“No. Serve for five.” 

Covertly, as the waiters change the 
plates, he draws fromthe pocket of his dress 
coat the old bill of fare, yellow with age, 
and reads, with eyes that seem to pierce the 
veil of the bygone years, the. agreement 
scrawled on the back in pencil, that each 
of the five, one week before his marriage, 
shall be given a dinner by the others. 
Well, if fate has been cruel, he is doing 
his best to carry out his part of the agree- 
ment. 

How the time drags! God knows he is 
well enough used to dining alone. God 
knows, too, that he has enough this evening 
to occupy his thoughts. Nevertheless, the 
time drags, and each course seems hours 
long. Yet he goes through them all con- 

_scientiously, and, to himself, he drinks the 



































toasts they drank at those other dinners, as 
well as he can remember them. 

He is thankful when the long round of 
courses is over, and the waiters bring the 
coffee and cigars. When they have gone, 
he once more draws from his pocket the 
old bill of fare, and lays it on the table 
with the five signatures uppermost. The 
handsome, well-formed head, none the less 
handsome for its sprinkling of grey hairs, 
sinks forward, and, with his chin in his 
hands, he gazes long and earnestly at the 
faded bit of pasteboard and silk, the deep 
grey eyes growing more and more sad and 
thoughtful.as the minutes go by. 

He rouses himself with a start, and 
drinks his nearly cold coffee with a gri- 
mace. He frowns slightly as he lights one 
of the long, black cigars the waiter has 
brought him. His doctor has told him 
that with his heart in its present condition 
he must stop smoking ‘at once. Well, after 
to-night he must give that up, too. How- 
ever, other things do not matter’ much— 
after to-night. 

Gradually, as he smokes on, the dull un- 
happiness that is oppressing him fades 
away, and a light that is almost happiness 
dawns in his face Something of the con- 
tent of that old companionship creeps into 
his heart, and it seems as though the four 
empty chairs were tenanted by those who, 
he knows, will never fill them again. He 
does not turn toward them, for he feels 
that if he does they will disappear, but 
gazes up into the smoke clouds, and does 
not try to break the companionship of 
these shadows, which are to him not shad- 
ows, but the spirits of his old companions. 

That man at his right; that big man, with 
the great shoulders and brown beard. and 
the deep, hearty voice that seems to fill the 
whole room when he speaks or laughs. He 
knows that for the last eight years this 
man has lain in his grave in the heart of the 
South African jungle, but to-night, so long 
as he does not turn toward him, he can 
see him as plainly as though he really sat 
there. 

And just beyond him, who is that with 
the slight, graceful figure, the delicate, in- 
tellectual face, and bright, piercing eyes? 
He can almost hear the smooth, well- 
modulated voice, and catch the graceful 
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sentences~as they fall from his lips. Ah, 
well! The fever that carried him off from 
his young wife, only a few months after 
their marriage, was no respecter of old 
friendships, and yet to-night death does not 
seem to separate thema# 

A smile passes over his face as he men- 
tally turns to the man opposite,—the sunni- 
est memory of the five, who had made such 
a rolliking, happy failure of his business 
career, and had cheerfully given his young 
life to save a drowning comrade. 

And the other, the fourth. With a bitter 
cry of pain the dreamer comes back to real 
life, all his happy visions dissipated. He, 
the friend of a lifetime; the man who had 
been to him more than all the world be- 
side; who had turned from him only yes- 
terday with a laugh and a cheerful good- 
night, and rather than ask for the few 
thousands that would have saved him from 
ruin, had gone to his home and shot him- 
self through the heart. 

The memory is too bitterly fresh, and the 
lonely man bows his head on the table, his 
shoulders shaking with suppressed sobs. 
The minutes go by, but he does not move 
until one of the waiters, coming into the 
room, lays his hand on his shoulder and 
asks him if anything is the matter. Then 
he rouses himself and relights his cigar. 

“No,” he says, “leave me alone again for 
a little; I shall have finished soon.” 

When the waiter has gone, he puffs stol- 
idly at his cigar without seeming to enjoy 
it, and, as the fire creeps up toward his 
fingers, throws it from him with a sigh, and 
rises to his feet, looking wistfully about 
him. -There is one more duty to perform. 

It is the last toast, the last of all the last 
toasts. They have always drunk it stand- 
ing in their chairs, and so will he, for he is 
determined that this dinner shall be exact- 
ly as the others always have been. So he 
steps wearily up into his chair, and raises 
the full glass high above his head. 

“To the unmarried,” he cries, a faint 
smile lighting up his worn face, “may they 
soon join the others.” 

With the words on his lips, the tired 
heart gives way, his body seems to shrink 
and collapse, and with a thunderous crash 
he pitches forward, face down upon the ta- 


ble. And so they find him when they 
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come to clear the room a few minutes 
later, lying amid the ruin of all he loved 
best on earth,—gone to join the others. 


Robert W. Sise. 


LADY HONIT@N’S DIAMONDS. 


¢¢ THAVE been robbed,” shrieked Lady 

Honiton calmly, as her eyes fell 

upon the open jewel casket. Pick- 
ing them up, she decided that under such 
trying circumstances she was called upon 
to faint, but was restrained from doing so 
by the opportune appearance of Hemlock 
Holmes, the great detective, who emerged 
from the upper bureau drawer with kodak 
and notebook in hand. 

Gliding stealthily to the thermometer, he 
carefully noted the temperature, took a 
snap-shot of the wall paper, and then 
removing a false impression carelessly de- 
posited two footprints and the lower por- 
tion of a wineglass upon the dressing table. 

After smoking in contemplative silence 
for thirteen minutes he rested his tired 
glance upon Lady Honiton’s face and 
thoughtfully remarked, “I am here, my 
Lady.” Closely observing the effect of 
this startling announcement, he continued, 
“There is a clue connected with this af- 
fair, and my name shall go down in ob- 
loquy to oblivion if I do not unravel it.” 

“There is my French maid—” suggested 
Lady Honiton wildly. 

“No,” replied the daring detective, “you 
are wrong in your surmise. The simple 
process of deduction proves conclusively 
that an analysis of your face powder will 
reveal the truth.” 
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“Then you do not think—” began Lady 
Honiton. 

“No, Madam, in my profession that is 
diametrically opposed to all precedent. I 
am even now engaged upon a monograph 
showing how numberless desperate crim- 
inals have by mental telepathy fathomed 
the plans of their pursuers and thus escaped 
punishment for their misdeeds.” 

At this thrilling moment the intense 
silence was fractured by the monotonous 
ticking of the ormulu clock. 

“Ha!” exclaimed: the detective, “someone 
has tampered with the fire-escape. All that 
is now lacking is the name and description 
of the thief. The appearance of the win- 
dow curtains convinces me that the cul- 
prit is either a man or a woman.” 

“What wonderful insight,” murmured 
Lady Honiton. 

“Do you use Apple’s soap?” the detective 
suddenly inquired, intently watching her 
countenance. 

“Always,” replied Lady Honiton firmly. 

Hemlock Holmes leaned back in his 
chair with a relieved expression. “That,” 
said he, “was the only missing link in the 
chain which I am about to coil round the 
dastardly disturber of your peace.” 

“Then you are sure—’ began Lady Hon- 
iton, as she lifted a handkerchief from the 
stand at her side, and sank back with a 
cry of surprise. The missing jewels lay 
revealed where she had placed and forgot- 
ten them. ; 

“T am sure,” answered Hemlock Holmes 
with conviction, “that the correctness of 
my theory is incontrovertible.” 

Maitland Leroy Osborne. 





PENELOPE’S PICTURE HANGING 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


ENELOPE, Belle and myself are sis- 
Pp ters. Penelope is an art-student, I 

am an unappreciated authoress and 
Belle is a high-school girl with a passion 
for cats and photography. 

Penelope is decidedly the most success- 
ful in her line. She has sold two of her 
marines well, and we always refer with 
pride to her landscape accepted last year 


by the Art Club. I am not so fortunate. 
Instead of amassing a fortune by my 
efforts I have succeeded in accumulating 
a large and varied assortment of editorial 
“Noes.” Indeed, Belle, has heartlessly 
proposed that I have a string of them 
framed in an appropriate weeping-willow 
pattern, and call them “A Yard of Re- 
fusals.” Belle’s photography averages a 
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little better than my literature, but she 
is handicapped by a tendency that she can- 
not seem to overcome to take two pictures 
on one plate, which is apt to give a freakish 
effect to her cats, houses and children. 
Luckily our little income does not in the 
least depend on the united efforts of our 
professions, as I am afraid that even our 
modest little flat could not be maintained 
on the proceeds of Penelope’s pictures, 
Belle’s photography and my manuscripts. 

Penelope is the only one of us, too, to 
have had a really eligible proposal. 
the family honor I will say that Belle with 
all her fondness for cats, is quite too pretty 
to be an old maid, and undoubtedly she, 
too, will have proposals when the boys that 
walk home with her every day from school 
are old enough to go to college, but I sup- 
pose that I shall coiffe St. Catherine’s 
tresses forever.. Whether it is my look of 
dishevelled inspiration or the appalling 
armful of library books that I always carry 
I have never been able to decide; however 
I am as yet unsought. 

Penelope’s fiance is an artist, with de- 
cided ability, and fortunately enough 
money to keep that ability alive until it is 
recognized. Their principal bond is art; 
it is also their chief disagreement. Penel- 
ope leans to the Impressionist School, 
Theodore adores Whistler. They appre- 
ciate each other’s talent, but deplore the 
channel into which it has been led, so 
much so, indeed, that their last quarrel 
was most disastrous. Penelope is really 
the most persevering girl; she never gives 
up an idea. I have known her to renew 
hostilities after we thought she had quite 
calmed down, just to use a bit of repartee 
she had forgotten in the first fracas. So, 
when last month, Theodore banged out of 
the house with a threat of sailing for Paris 
the next week, and an accompanying 
wooden oath, Belle and I knew that Penel- 
ope’s wit had exceeded her discretion. 

Theodore did not hurry away as we 
thought, and as Penelope said, she hoped 
he would, but spent his time making 
sketches, and posing unconsciously at his 
studio window across thé street whenever 
Penelope passed. One day a large, square 
package came for Penny. Inside was a 
silver-point sketch, Theodore’s work, evi- 
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dently, but not a scrap of a note could we 
find though we hunted twice through the 
wrappings. 

“Of course,” said my sister, when this 
fact was discovered, “of course I shall 
write and thank him for the picture but if 
he thinks he can let a sketch apologize to 
me for the rude way he agreed with Nordau 
about Impressionists being degenerates, he 
is very much mistaken.” Her note was 
accordingly formal, and brought no ac- 
knowledgment. 

In a few days Theodore’s plans were 
generally known in the neighborhood. 
He was to sail on the 15th for an indefinite 
stay. Penelope was not outwardly un- 
happy; she declared that art was the only 
thing worth living for, and went about 
“living” for it with a rapidity that filled 
the flat with unfinished sketches, and made 
us long for enough room to walk com- 
fortably without treading on drying 
stretchers, unfinished groups and other ar- 
tistic paraphernalia. 

The morning of Theodore’s journey 
came, the steamer sailed at night.. At 
breakfast Penelope announced with a busi- 
ness-like air that she wanted to hang 
some ggptures that day, and that she would 
like our assistance. Belle and I groaned 
inwardly, the morning was perfect. Belle, 
looking at the weather from a camera 
standpoint, had planned to spend the day 
printing pictures on the roof. I had meant 
to walk in the park, letting the early March 
sunshine filter into my veins, and try to 
write an acceptable spring poem. But to- 
day of all days we felt that we should do 
as our bereaved sister desired, so we gave 
up our plans, and ten o’clock found us in 
our oldest clothes, Penelope mounted on 
the stepladder, while Belle handed her the 
pictures, and I sat on the floor, sorting 
tacks and criticizing. s 

“Where is the hammer?” Penelope asked 
with some asperity. “Belle, do go look.” 
Belle did as she was asked, but returned 
with the stove lid lifter and the potato 
masher. 

“You can’t have @,” she said. “It’s 
down in the bushes; I threw it last night 
at Mr. Jernegan’s bull dog when he was 
chasing Midnight. I’ll find it to-morrow, 
but for now you'll have to use one of these. 











The potato masher will do as well if you 
use the flat side and pound hard. But be 
careful.” 

Penelope frowned, reached over and 
took it. “Really, Belle,” she said in her 
most elder sisterly way, “if you go on at 
this rate we will have nothing left in the 
house, besides being complained of to the 
janitor.” Penelope, beyond painting cats 
in effective groups, has no use for them. 
I am almost as fond of them as Belle so I 
asked eagerly, “Did you hit him?” “No,” 
regretfully, “it was too light to throw so 
far, but I scared him away, didn’t I, my 
precious?” Belle picked Midnight up and 
petted him. 

“Belle, do put that animal down, and 
tell me how theselook,” commanded Penel- 
ope. Belle, whose eye for symmetry and 
proportion is better developed than her 
artistic sense thought “that they would 
look better if they were a little more even.” 
“Nonsense!” said Penelope sharply, the 
potato masher had just rapped her thumb 
instead of the tack. “Bysymmetric arrange- 
ment is all out of date. Helen, what do 
you say?” 

I rose laboriously from my cross-legged 
position. “Well, if you really nt to 
know my honest opinion,” I said, “I would 
put that smudgy Impressionist thing as 
far out of sight as I could.” Penelope 
smiled in a provokingly superior way on 
me. “The ‘smudgy’ sketch that you re- 
fer to is the best thing I have ever done. 
At school it was thought to have a good 
deal of chic. Oh, I don’t blame you for 
your lack of taste,” she assured me mag- 
nanimously. “It’s merely lack of culti- 
vation.” 

Was my morning to be wasted in hear- 
ing myself condemned as _ tasteless? 
“Please yourself,’ I said crossly. “I 
merely stand here to criticize, so that you 
may have the pleasure of contradicting 
me, and hanging things where you please.” 
And I sat down by the ladder again to 
my congenial task of sorting tacks. 

Penelope turned to Belle. “Hand me 
that silver point ske@&th that Mr. Bradley 
sent us, please.” Sent us, indeed. “I’m 
going to hang it up after all. It’s rather 
clever.” 

“See, Penny, how badly he has mounted 
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it. There’s quite a little slit left in the 
edge.” Penelope leaned over to take it. 
In some way the picture fell, and in its fall 
a little slip of paper was shaken out. Belle 
pounced on it. “Oh, Penny, it’s for you 
and it’s Theodore’s writing.” Penelope 
snatched it away and read it out loud to 
the little wonder stricken group. 

“Dearest Penny,” it said, “forgive your 
miserable Theodore, and write me that 
you will come to Paris with me.” The 
paper fluttered down to the floor. “And 
I wrote him such a nasty, snippy note,” 
she sobbed. Belle at this moment rushed 
wildly out of the room leaving the door 
wide open. “Is Belle crazy?” I thought, 
but I went on mechanically sorting tacks, 
not daring, knowing my sister’s humor, to 
offer any consolation until she had finished 
her cry. She sobbed on with the abandon 
of the most lovesick maiden in any of my 
stories, and how long we would have sat 
this way we do not know. The sound of 
steps hurrying through the hall, and 
Theo’s and Belle’s voices talking excitedly 
made us both stop our occupations. 

I jumped up in naturally irritated haste, 
Belle is so impulsive; I may not be a 
beauty but I do object to being caught in 
my regimentals by any man, even if he is 
my brother-in-law to be, and in my hurry 
I overturned Penelope’s stepladder. If 
Theodore had not sprung forward as 
quickly as he did she might have been seri- 
ously hurt. As it was she was merely 
thrown into his arms a little more swiftly 
than she could have managed it herself. 

Belle and I stood staring at them both 
until it occurred to us that Penelope was 
taking an unusually Jong time to recover 
her proper footing. Then we rushed simul- 
taneously from the room. “Why in the 
world did you bring him in like that?” I 
scolded when we were out of hearing. 
“Why,” said Belle, “you wouldn’t have 
had him go and Penny break her heart 
about it, would you?” 

The house grew wonderfully quiet after 
this. Belle went up on the roof to her 
beloved printing frame, and as I was creep- - 
ing quietly past the parlor door to go for 
my walk, I heard Theodore say, “Now, 
sweetheart, how do you want the pictures 
hung in your new house?” 
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“SOME BOOKS ~ARE TO BE TASTED, OTHERS TO BE SWALLOWED, 
AND SOME FEW TO BE CHEWED AND DIGESTED. 
LOLOL 





“The Prisoner of Zenda’s” Sequel. 


S sequels go “Rupert of Hentzau”’ is 
a success. Of course Hope struck the 
bull’s-eye squarely when he wrote 
“The Prisoner of Zenda”-and you could 
scarcely expect him to hit it again so neatly. 
Yet, nevertheless, his last shot is indeed a 
closesecond, and nine out ofevery ten read- 
ers will undoubtedly finish the story with 
the remark that it’s a good sequel but it 
doesn’t quite come up to the first effort. 
The plot in “Rupert of Hentzau” dashes 
along at the same exciting pace as in the 
Zenda story. It is all that a good plot 
should be, but it is not quite so audaciously 
conceived and executed as in the “Prison- 
er.” You remember in this first book some- 
where near the close that after Rudolf left 
Strelsau the only communication he ever 
had with the Queen was a yearly exchange 
of a message and a flower. At the open- 
ing of “Rupert of Hentzau” poor Queen 
Flavia has become so saddened by her love- 
less marriage with the King that she ven- 
tures this year a whole letter to Rudolf, 
unburdening herself. Fritz, as usual, is 
the courier who takes the letter. He starts, 
but before reaching his destination, is way- 
laid by hirelings of that villain Rupert, who 
capture the letter. From here on the en- 
tire story concerns itself with the efforts 
made by Rudolf, Fritz and Sapt to regain 
that letter before Rupert has the opportu- 
nity of showing it to the King. For in this 
his majesty would learn of his wife’s other 
love and her prospective faithlessness. 
The struggle that ensues is indeed a com- 
plicated and a desperate one. In it the 
King is killed and Rudolf once more is 
compelled by the turn of circumstances to 
pose before the people of Strelsau as the 
King. After the real king’s death Mr. 
Hope is confronted again by that well- 


nigh unsolvable problem as to whether or 
not he shall allow Rudolf to marry Flavia 
and thus become the King in truth. He 
meets the situation by having a hireling 
assassinate Rudolf. To be true to his 
characters Mr. Hope could have extri- 
cated himself from the dilemma in no other 
way. It was the decree of fate, although 
we who read weep, for it was our dearest 
wish that the great love of Rudolph should 
be wedded to that of Flavia’s. 

One word is necessary relative to Mr. 
Gibson’s illustrations, and what is true of 
him is true also of Mr. Sydney Cowell, 
who made the drawings for the English 
serial rights which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Magazine. The drawings of both of 
these artists are downright parodies—be- 
yond any and all excuses. We never be- 
fore saw so flagrant an example of the 
unfitness of things. What is Mr. Gibson’s 
crime?. Simply this, and it is enough. He 
has given us drawings of summer girls in 
smart shirtwaists and tall, smooth faced 
young men, like we have been seeing for 
years as New York types in Life, as the il- 
lustrations for scenes that are laid in that 
quaint, medizval and romantic kingdom of 
Ruritania. Incongruous!—well, rather. 
Exasperating even,,so much so that, with 
all due honor to Mr. Gibson in his proper 
place, it is a positive pleasure to tear out 
of the books the offending pictures. Henry 
Holt & Co., Publishers. 


“The Terror.’ 


T is now little over a year ago since 
M. Félix Gras gave us that stirring 
story of the French Revolution, “The Reds 
of the Midi.” “In it he depicted that often 


told tale of the famous march of the Mar- 
seilles Battalion to Paris, but he told it in 
a new and a dramatic way, and in conse- 
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quence M. Gras’s fame, instead of being 
known only to the narrow confines of his 
native section, the South of France, burst 
at once into a world-wide recognition. M. 
Gras’s manner of treatment is a highly ob- 
jective one and for this single reason his 
book is placed entirely above and apart 
from most of the fiction on the French 
Revolution with which the world has been 
surfeited. Because he has chosen to de- 
liberately cast aside so much of the easily 
manipulated machinery of ordinary ro- 
mance, and has in its place made peasantry 
people tell the story instead of the story 
being told about an aristocratic hero, it 
seems to have lead to far more realistic 
and also to far more artistic results. His 
epitome of the motive-power of the Revo- 
lution in “The Reds of the Midi” and of 
the Reign or Terror in “The Terror,” as 
represented in the feelings of one of its indi- 
vidual peasant parts is the very essence of 
simplicity and directness; and equally sim- 
ple and direct is his method of presenta- 
tion. 

M. Gras’s last book, however, seems not 
quite to have struck that charming and ef- 
fective tone which characterized his first 
narrative. And this probably because in 
“The Terror” a peasant man tells the story 
at second hand iristead of, as in “The 
Reds,” a peasant lad telling it direct. 
Much of the freshness is thereby lost. As 
might be inferred from its title, the book 
concerns itself with that well known epoch 
of French history, the violence and 
horror of which the world has shrunk 
from for a hundred years. In places M. 
Gras has been a trifle too minute and real- 
istic. Nor does the plot move with a stir- 
ring enough gait. Three-fourths of the 
book is devoted merely to the troubles that 
beset the little heroine and her compan- 
ions incident to their leaving Paris for 
Avignon. The whole thing moves along 
quite as heavily as the big cart that finally 
enables them to perform the journey. The 
love between Pascatel and Adeline, which 
is carried over from “The Reds,” is the 
vaguest sort of a passion element for a 
story. There is no question; however, but 
what M. Gras is a writer of rare talent and 
his simplicity of style is admirable; still if 
“The Terror” was written merely as a se- 
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quel to “The Reds” we would wish that 
there were no such things as sequels. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


The Endeavor that Has Not Failed. 
UT in New York state somewhere 
there is a town or a city, called East 
Aurora. We haven’t the least idea what 
sort of a place it is, whether it vaunts 
itself with an opera house or is merely 
comforted with a townhall, but for one 
thing we know it is famous to all book- 
lovers and followers of letters and this be- 
cause in East Aurora is that now uniquely 
famous Roycroft shop, from which issues 
as all the world knows that saucily enter- 
taining periodical of protest The Philistine, 
and also a few choice volumes of an order 
of book-making such as this latter day 
has never before seen. The Roycrofters are 
following in the footsteps of the monks of 
old, for when all else is said and done, the 
first printed books were the best. In book- 
making we have gained in nothing but 
speed. Nothing to-day equals in artistic 
excellence those manuscript volumes that 
were decorated with so many loving 
touches by the monks of the Middle Ages. 
It is a resurrection of these things of beauty 
that the Roycrofters have attempted and in 
their endeavor they have not failed. They 
are printing such books as America has 
never before had leisure to make; only a 
few a year, but, as Laurence Hutton says, 
“Just to hold and caress such books is a 
joy.’ Some one else has said “This ‘Phil- 
istine’ colony of artists who run a fruitful 
book-farm out in East Aurora, where the 
Roycroft shop lazily turns fairy presses, 
have cast more of a shadow than many 
other of the fellows standing in the full 
blaze of the literary sun.” 
In the next issue we shall have some- 
thing more to say on these Venetian prod- 
ucts of to-day. 


“In Kings’ Houses.” 
HEN “A Cathedral Pilgrimage” ap- 
peared some years ago even the 
youngest critic (who is proverbially the 
hardest to please) was enthusiastic in 
awarding to its author, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
a most graceful style. Mrs. Dorr has now 
essayed a bit of fiction and has been so suc- 
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cessful that the youngest critic again must 
to some extent proclaim her honors. This 
time it is “In Kings’ Houses,” a work that 
is historical, having as its background 
those turbulent times that in England fol- 
lowed Queen Mary’s death. Anne, after- 
wards sovereign of England, and the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, are prominent charac- 
ters in the story. The major portion, how- 
ever, of the narrative deals with the career 
of Robin, the child friend of the little 
duke. There is nothing other than ex- 
ceedingly good reading in this romance 
and one would wish strongly that Mrs. 
Dorr might write others of equal merit. 
Published by L. C. Page & Co. 


Concerning Our Forefathers. 

66¢°T'HE Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, 

England, Holland and America,” is 
the title of a new and well-written book on 
that most interesting subject by William 
Elliot Griffis. Although very much con- 
densed and its limitations immediately 
recognized, there is not a little surprise in 
finding after laying the book down that one 
has such a clear impression of our Pilgrim 
Forefathers, their fight for freedom, the 
reasons why they were obliged to fight, 
the hardships and struggles endured by 
them, their wonderful faith in their own 
convictions and beliefs, and why they were 
willing to leave the land of their birth, 
and to seek a home across the wide waters 
in a country about which almost nothing 
was positively known to them; to brave 
the elements in crafts which we would 
deem anything but seaworthy; the sick- 
ness, death and privation of that three- 
months’ voyage, their landing at Plymouth 
and their final settlement there. 

The author gives a very truthful and ac- 
curate description of the city of Leyden as 
it was when our forefathers swarmed there 
from the persecutions of their English 
home. Throughout the book glimpses 
are given us of Myles Standish, sturdy John 
Alden and Elder Brewster, the typical 
Puritan selected by the present chronicler. 
The book is in truth an appetizer and has 
really a tonic effect; it stimulates the mind 
in the right way, creating the desire for a 
more extensive knowledge of those small 
beginnings of the greatest republic on 
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earth by a few courageous Christians. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


“Yesterdays in the Philippines.” 

T is not often that a book makes such 

a timely advent as “Yesterdays in the 
Philippines,” and Mr. Joseph Earle Steph- 
ens may be congratulated on his success- 
ful achievement in this line. Now, when 
we must perhaps soon recognize the Phil- 
ippines as a part of our own country, it is 
well for us to acquaint ourselves with 
something else concerning them than their 
mere geographical location; we should 
know all about the people who have always 
lived there and who have in the past few 
years chafed and rebelled against the all- 
too-heavy yoke which has been placed like 
a halter around their necks. If we would 
like to become well informed as to the 
customs and everyday life of these strug- 
gling Philippines, “Yesterdays in the Phil- 
ippines” would afford the required inform- 
ation in a very delightful way. 

The book is in no way a scholarly at- 
tempt at history. It is rather colloquial in 
style, but the charm lies in its geographical 
descriptions, its impartial view of things 
generally, its lucid and trustworthy ac- 
counts’ of the system of government and 
the conveniences and inconveniences of the 
country as a habitable one for any one 
but the Philippines. Mr. Stephens was 
for two years a resident in Manila and 
simply relates in an easy, chatty, interest- 
ing manner his personal experiences (which 
are the experiences of every American 
resident) and observations. He never for- 
got his nationality; he is a most genuine 
Yankee of the best type, and hence the 


. charm of his bookat this special time. 


We are treated to delightful little trips 
into the country among the hills and up 
the rivers; we almost feel the heat of the 
hot rides over the country and enjoy the 


_breeze in the cool of the evening. The 


terrors of the typhoon, so frequent in Sep- 
tember, are most’ vividly described, and 
we are thankful after all that we live in 
“God’s Country,” where one’s roof seems 
comparatively safe. A prodigal use of 
the camera has supplied the book with 
many suggestive illustrations. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








“Dreamers of the Ghetto.” 


R. Zangwill’s last volume is from 

many points of view an interesting 
book to read. He has portrayed with sym- 
pathetic accuracy the environments of 
Jewish children, their leading characteris- 
tics and racial tendencies, so prominent, 
even when mere infants; the influence and 
traditions by which they are surrounded 
and governed, their absolute slavery to the 
ideas and beliefs of ages and the rigor 
with which an unquestioning faith in things 
religious is demanded. 

The thought persistently intrudes itself 
that if the Jews often had the courage of 
their convictions, they would soon emerge 
from their obscurity and shine as they have 
ever been capable .of shining in the light 
of their own intellectuality. 

Many grave questions arise as we read 
along, especially questions of to-day which 
most concern us, for what is past serves 
only as history. Christians have suffered 
as well as Jews, with quite as much forti- 
tude and more courage, but we feel that 
the system of treatment of the Jews has 
been wrong oftentimes, that we have not 
followed the example given us in the life 
and love of Christ himself. Force, which 
was forbidden, has been all too frequently 
resorted to, not altogether with conver- 
sion to our faith in view, but often 
prompted by mere covetousness, a trait 
which the human race never seems to out- 
grow; yet from the history of the Jews by 
their best chroniclers, they have always 
been possessed with the same unreasonable 
obstinacy, the same inordinate love of 
power and worldly possessions. Mr. Zang- 
will has selected for his dreamers, Jews 
well known in history, beginning with 
types of the 16th century up to to-day. 

The author’s sympathy is so apparent, 
we feel it a little, too, and if it broadens 
our line of vision in this direction ever so 
little, it has fulfilled its end and purpose. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 


“Shrewsbury.” 

tanley J. Weyman, an author whose 
historical romances have won for 
him thousands of ‘readers, has recently 
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added “Shrewsbury” to his list of novels. 
The story is written. in much the same ad- 
venturous vein as ““A Gentleman of France,” 
“Under the Red Robe,” and “The Lord of 
Lowedale.” It has an historical “basis, and 
is supposed to emphasize certain controver- 
sial elements that existed in the reign of 
King William the third. Its plot, which is 
in reality a series of plots, centres chiefly 
around one Richard Price, a weak, incon- 
sistent amanuensis, and his most noble and 
generous patron, Charles, Duke of Shrews- 
bury. The said Duke is a remarkable char- 
acter, a man who devotes his life to the 
reparation of a breach of faith that he has 
committed against the king. The nature of 
the deed was such that it involved the Duke’ 
in a conspiracy to betray his majesty and 
likewise to dethrone William and reéstab- 
lish James in his stead. Shrewsbury, who 
abhors his part in the matter, confesses all 
and is eventually taken back into William’s 
favor. Certain political fanatics are, how- 
ever, aware of Shrewsbury’s offence, and 
resolve to ruin him in the eyes of the world 
before which he has hitherto stood faultless. 
Their plan is to inveigle him into a similar 
crime; a crime that shall irreparably con- 
demn him in the eyes of the king. Price is 
made the chief tool in carrying out their 
plans; he is used as a cat’s paw, threatened, 
abused and finally compelled to deliver his 
benefactor into the hands of an enemy. 
The manner in which Price accomplishes 
this deed is decidedly original. He is 
forced to assume the guise of Lord Shrews- 
bury, a guise that at first betrays, but after- 
wards becomes the means of saving his 
patron from disgrace and perhaps death. 
The development of the story is charac- 
terized by force and depth of purpose. Its 
scenes are portrayed with all the richness 
and vivacity of one who feels in touch with 
human life and thought. The author has 
imbibed something of the spirit of the age 
and heard the cries of “Down with the 
usurper,” “Long live King James.” He has 
the power of extricating his characters 
from the most extraordinary situations; the 
power of completing whatever he under- 
takes. Published by Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

















PRIZE WINNERS FOR AUGUST. 

First Prize: Mrs. D. W. Hakes, Col- 
chester, Conn. 

Second Prize: Helen S. Hastings, Kil- 
syth Road, Brookline, Mass. 

Third Prize: 
Austin street, Worcester, Mass. 

Fourth Prize: E. Barber, 41 St. Bo- 
tolph street, Boston, Mass. 


ANSWERS FOR AUGUST. 
Literature. 

1. The National Library originally con- 
sisted of the Library of King John, who 
bequeathed it to Charles V., to whom is 
entitled the honor of being the founder, 
having collected 910 volumes in the 
Louvre. This collection was added to by 
different kings and transferred from one 
place to another till Henry IV. brought it 
back te Paris and Napoleon I. increased 
the government grant and under his care 
the library was much enlarged. It is now 
in the Palais Mazarin and contains 2,500,- 
000 volumes, 90,000 manuscripts and prints 
and medals. It is especially rich in Ori- 
ental manuscripts. 

2. The body of the poet Virgil, accord- 
ing to his own directions, was conveyed 
to Naples and interred in a monument 
erected on the road that leads from Naples 
to Puteoli. 

[His ashes were sent to Mantau as a 
gift, and lost by death of escort on the 
road. M. D. F.] 

3. Byron wrote a play called Marino 
Faliero, a story of a terrible tragedy in 
the family of a celebrated doge of Venice. 

{The “Two Foscari” by Byron is the 
story referred to. M. D. FJ 

4. The tomb of Ariosto is in the 
Church of St. Benedetto at Ferrara and his 
monument, which was once in the same 
church, has been removed to the public 


Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar 
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- library among other monuments and other 


relics which have belonged to Ariosto. 

5. Giovanni Pico, Count of Mirandola, 
lived in the 15th century. He was an 
Italian humanist and philosopher and one 
of the leading scholars of the Renaissance. 
Art. 

1. Ligisimund Couté of Foligno, private 
secretary of Pope Julian II., having been 
in great danger from a meteor or thunder 
storm, vowed an offering to the Virgin, 
to whom he attributed his safety and in ful- 
fillment of this vow consecrated the re- 
nowned Madonna di Foligno, one of Ra- 
phael’s masterpieces. The background of 
the picture is a landscape in which appears 
the city of Foligno at a distance and a 
meteor is seen falling and above all bends 
a rainbow. The picture was painted and 
hung over the high altar of the Ara Corli 
in 1511, when Raphael was only 28. It was 
afterwards removed to the convent at Fol- 
igno and carried off by the French in 1792. 
Since the restoration of his works of art 
in Italy (1815) it has been placed among 
the treasures of the Vatican. 

2. The Ansidei or Blenheim Madonna, 
which was ordered by the Ansidei family 
for the Church of San Fiorenza at Perugia, 
was in the collection of the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim. It has since been 
purchased by the English nation for £70,- 
ooo or £14 for every square inch and is now 
in the National Gallery, which is rich in 
noble Madonnas of the school of Ferrara. 


gh.) Sennen ertren 

4. (a) Madonna della Pesae. (b) The 
Pearl. (c) Holy family with the Lamb. 
(d) Holy family under the oak. 

5. The Madonna is seated and bends 
toward her child, who is springing from 
the cradle to meet her embrace. Eliza- 
beth presents St. John and Joseph stands 
by looking on, while angels scatter flow- 








ers from above. The picture was painted 
by Raphael for Lorenza de Medici as a 
present to Francis I. 

General. 

1. A certain sea captain, Driver by 
name, was the proud possessor of a beau- 
tiful American flag. His home was in 
Nashville, Tenn., and he opposed secession. 
When the war began—to secrete the flag 
he sewed it in a quilt and every night slept 
under it. He named it Old Glory. Many 
times the Confederate soldiers searched 
the house for it. They threatened him 
with death but never fulfilled their threat. 
When our victorious troops under Buell 
entered Nashville he told them the story of 
“Old Glory,” brought it out and with them 
went to the roof of the statehouse and 
flung it to the breeze. 

2. Fortnight—a contraction of fourteen 
nights. 

3. It was a regularly received axiom 
with our forefathers that no young woman 
was fit to be a wife till she had spun all 
her own linen. Hence a maiden was 
termed a spinner or spinster and the mar- 
ried woman a wife or “one who has been 
a spinner” from the Saxon word meaning 
to weave. 

4. The month after marriage, or as 
much of it as is spent away from home 
was called the honey moon—from the prac- 
tice of the ancient Teutons of drinking 
honey wine for thirty days after marriage. 

5. To come down from a position you 
have assumed and be obliged to take a 
lower place is the definition of the phrase 
“to eat humble pie.” The humbles are the 
heart, liver and entrails of the deer and 
the huntsman’s perquisites. When the lord 
and his household dined the venison was 
served on the dais, but the humbles were 
made into pie for the huntsmen. 

Mrs. D. W. Hakes, Colchester, Ct., 


NOTICE. 

Miss Helen S. Hastings returned the 
correct answer to art question No. 3. 

3. The Madonna di Loreto, also called 
the Madonna del Popola, was originally 
supposed to have been lost during the 
French Revolution, but a picture found in 
Stockholm at the beginning of this century 
is claimed by Dr. Axel Lamn, of Stock- 
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holm, who now owns it, to be the original 
of the Madonna di Loreto. In 1880 it 
was loaned to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, London and was returned in 1890. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Literature. 

1. What was the Miracle Play and 
where first represented? 

2. Who wrote the lines 

“Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy’ ”? 

3. Who was called the “wisest, bright- 
est and meanest of mankind”? 

4. “Only as the Land of Tin 

Was it first known to fame.” 
What country is referred to? 

5. Who wrote the national song of 
France, and when was it first sung? How 
was the composer rewarded? 

Art. 

1. Who is said to have painted the first 
Madonna, and by whom was the first ac- 
count of it brought to western Europe? 

2. What statue did Canova make for 
this country and what became of it? 

3. What well known American sculptor 
died in Italy? What work made him 
famous, and where is it? 

4. What celebrated English painter suc- 
ceeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as pagnter to 
the King? 

5. What English marine and landscape 
artist commenced life as a sailor? 

General. 

1. What is the origin of “Peter’s pence”? 

2. What is origin of phrase “to give 
the cold shoulder”? 

3. Why could not Mithridates poison 
himself? 

4. Where and what was the “Field of 
the Cloth of Gold’? 

5. Who drank her husband’s body, and 
what architectural wonder did she build 
in memoriam? 





PRIZES FOR OCTOBER. 

First Prize: “Silence and Other Sto- 
ries,” by Mary E. Wilkins. 

Second Prize: “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam.” 

Third Prize: A library edition copy of 
“Quo Vadis.” 

Fourth Prize: “Rupert of Hentzau,” the 
sequel to “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
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AST month we advertised very widely 
—and still continue to do so—our ex- 
ceptional offer of the National Maga- 

zine for the three months of October, No- 
vember and December for 18 cents. As 
these three issues would retail for 30 cents 
you see we are practically cutting the price 
in halves. Our reason for doing this is 
no secret. We are a young publication 
with a very respectable subscription list 
for our years, but it is not against our 
wishes that it should be larger. We accord- 
ingly take this means of reaching those 
who are yet strangers to our worth, in 
the hope that “once read, always read.” In 
the three numbers which we offer so rea- 
sonably, our chance friends will learn what 
we are; and beyond that we do not worry, 
for the National in your hands is its own 
best advocate. 








yea 


OW that the winter season approaches 

—presumably the time when we are 
most inclined towards self-culture—we 
wish to call the attention of our readers to 
the Question Department. It is not nec- 
essary that you be a subscriber to the 
magazine in order to enjoy the full privi- 
leges of this class. All you have to do is 
to write for a certificate of entry and you 
forthwith become a member. The ques- 
tions given each month cover a wide range 
of topics and the search for them is a col- 
lege course in itself. The four prizes— 
handsome books in each case—make the 
search to a great measure profitable as 
well as a thing of pleasure. 


yea 


HE November issue will contain an 
article by Mr. B. F. Keith on “The 
Amusements of the American People.” 
Certainly no man is ‘invested with more 


LET'S 
K ITO 


DEPARTMENT. x 


ER we 
authority on this subject than Mr. Keith, 
and what he has to say relative to the place 
of the vaudeville in the theatre realm of to- 
day and the excellence it has attained as 
a popular form of entertainment will be 
well. worth the reading. Mr. Keith, be- 
sides owning four of the largest and most 
successful vaudeville theatres in America, 
has recently made a tour of inspection 
among all the music halls of note in 
Europe, and something of interest should 
be forthcoming. The article will be illus- 
trated. 

The November issue will also contain 
completely illustrated articles on the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha and on 
Zola, with an account of his connection 
with the famous Dreyfus case, which is now 
claiming the attention of both Europe and 
America. 








~yea> 


ATIONAL political issues have shifted 

during the past few months, and old 
party lines are so entirely obliterated in 
many instances, that it is doubtful if ever 
another election will be conducted with the 
identical opponents facing each other as 
in past campaigns. It is not only in na- 
tional affairs that old established partisan 
alliances are shaken, but the international 
category of friend and foe will have to 
have a thorough revision from that of six 


months ago. The United States is now a 


power respected by the concert of Europe, 
and the attitude towards us has changed— 
in some cases with better feeling, in others 
with strained relations. Success and ex- 
pansion of power engenders envy and 
jealously just as markedly in nations as in 
individuals. The American people today 
favor a broader national or rather interna- 
tional policy than has ever been known 
before in the history of the nation. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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SOROSIS 


The New Shoe 


For Women... 


Made in all 
Fashionable Leathers 
and in 27 Styles. 


The illustration of the shoe is 
from a direct photograph of one of 


our “ mannish”’ shapes, 





Trade-Mark branded 
anto sole of every 
Sorosis Shoe. 











A revelation in’ footwear, and 

to-day the standard of he 

world. The exquisite style, fine material, 

and nicety of finish delight the eye, and 

the artistic modeling affords an ease in 

walking never before possible. Certain pe- 

culiarities in construction prevent that com- 

mon trouble, the flattening of the arch of 
the foot. 


Sorosis Shoes always support the instep. 


$ 3:50 


You cannot purchase as satisfactory shoes at any price. 


‘sSOROSIS’? is on every shoe. 


If possible, get them of your dealer; if he has only a sub- 
stitute to offer, we will send them express paid at the above price. State size, width, and 
Style desired, and whether button, lace, or Oxford. Our beautifully illustrated catalogue, 
with unsolicited testimonials from prominent women, mailed free. 


CAUTION ! There are imitations that will result in disappointment to the purchaser. Take no substitute. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 57 Blake Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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